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Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


BOLIVIANS RESTIVE OVER 
FRUITLESS WAR 
(By a Special Correspondent) 

Forced into an unpopular war by a 
government bent on winning at virtually 
any cost, increasingly doubtful of the 
official war aims, weary of conflict and 
fruitless sacrifice, the masses of Bolivia are 
manifesting in the few ways open to them 
their desire for peace and their funda- 
mental dislike of combat. Hundreds have 
fled the country, often at great risk, to 
avoid conscription and war _ service. 
Several outstanding members of the 
Bolivian Congress have had the courage 
to condemn the war and set themselves 
against the majority. Some of the more 
thoughtful and public-spirited youth who 
are still in the army have made it plain 
that the minute they get home they intend 
to clean up the conditions which precipi- 
tated the conflict, and demand a radically 
different approach to international rela- 
tions. 

Not least among the reasons for dis- 
illusionment is the dawning realization that 
the war, instead of being a glorious ad- 
venture, is a means of enriching native 
exploiters and outside financial interests. 
Though naturally one is not permitted to 
see any documentary evidence, through 
the most intimate and indubitable author- 
ity I know that checks from foreign oil 
companies have been used to pay govern- 
ment bills. Everyone, however, can see the 
manner in which sleek, streamlined auto- 
mobiles have begun to crowd the streets, 
and from the working people there has 
been arising a rumble of protest, chiefly 
voiced with prudent discretion but none 
the less articulate. 

One of the most brilliant and promising 
young leaders of the country is now in 
Argentina, unwilling to come back and 
live among his own people while their 
rulers are engaged in a murderous and 
useless war. Another is in Chile. They are 
scattered, young men like these, through- 
out the South American continent. While 
the present regime endures, they must 
remain exiles; but when the opportunity 
comes, they will return and take their 
zestful part in the reconstruction which 
alone, in Bolivia as in many another Latin 
American land, will free the people from 
their intolerable burdens and start the 
creation of a war-free civilization. 

One of my youthful friends came back 
from the front on account of illness. I 
asked him, “‘Are you boys acually ac- 
complishing anything down there in the 
Chaco by all your suffering?” He answered, 
“Nothing.”’ A great majority of those who 
sense the futility of the prolonged fighting 
lack a well-thought-out anti-war philoso- 
phy, for in this country there has been no 
development comparable to the growth 
of war resistance in the larger lands. Their 
realization of war’s senselessness is born 


of their own observation. I don’t re- 
member talking to a single one on furlough 
who was hoping to go back; most of 
them fervently prayed they would remain 
unfit for duty and be allowed to stay at 
home. 

You have probably heard rumors to the 
effect that some of our uniforms came from 
the United States, and that the buttons 
bear the insignia of the U. S. A. It is no 
mere gossip. One day a soldier friend of 
mine was pressing his uniform, and he 
showed it to me, in particular the buttons. 
Those buttons have seen not a few ad- 
ventures. Manufactured to help save the 
world for democracy and end war forever- 
more, they have been redeemed from unem- 
ployment in some warehouse to the north- 
ward, and down here are doing their bit, 
all in the name of Uncle Sam, to save 
something or other for Bolivia. That some- 
thing or other may variously be defined as 
security from outside foes, a settlement of 
the Gran Chaco issue which will be a final 
solution, a desperate chance of safety from 
Paraguayan ambitions, or a more sinister 
combination of local interests in alliance 
with foreign money-grabbers. In any case, 
nothing is at stake wihch is worth to 
Bolivians the terrible price which they are 
being asked to pay, and with all their 
hearts they long for peace. 

La Paz, Bolivia. 


FRENCH MOVIE-GOERS DENIED 
PEACE DIALOGUE 


After the French Director-General of 
police in Paris had finished scissoring out 
anti-war utterances in ‘The World Moves 
On,”’ American film put out by Fox, it had 
been made safe for war-breeding plutoc- 
racy. Not for a minute will the French 
movie patron be stirred to imprudent 
questionings about the reasons for fighting. 
“War is a source of profit,” said a character 
in the film, but that was cut out. “‘A lot of 
money is made out of war,’’ but the censor 
said good-by to all that. Such phrases as 
“Tt’s blood money,” and “‘the share-holders 
too,” had to be deleted. But that was not 
enough: a whole reel was taken out, lest 
the attempt of the film to rouse an anti- 
war conscience should succeed. Thus, 
when at last the usually pro-war movies 
seek to reverse their emphasis, whether 
they do so or not is a matter neither for 
them nor for their listeners, but for the 
war-makers. 

“Tt is useless,’ says Madeleine Carroll, 
glamorous star of the picture, “to be mere 
pacifists. We must be fighting pacifists. 
We are going to do everything we can’”’-— 
she is speaking of women—‘“‘to prevent the 
war-mongers of the world from letting loose. 
this monster in our midst.’’ Nevertheless, 
there was M. Paul Guichard of the French 
police, to say, even of movie pacifists, 
“They shall not pass!” 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed.¥ 


The Church and Social Action 


WO main schools of thought are represented in 
the earnest debates now taking place upon the 
church and social action. On the one side we 

hear that the way to make the world good is, first of 
all, by being good ourselves. “Put the man together 
and the world will come all right.’’ On the other side, 
we hear, ‘There is no hope for man in our present 
selfish, inefficient social order, and real Christianity 
demands a change.”’ ; 

The debate is as wide as Christendom. It is in 
the very forefront among Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Unitarians and Methodists. It is beginning to echo 
and re-echo among our own churches. ‘‘The great 
issue,’”’ said one of our own leaders recently, “‘is a just 
social order. If we enter whole-heartedly into the 
struggle on the right side, our church will be saved. 
If we do not we are doomed to go down.” 

Two Unitarians in Boston, at the moment, stand 
respectively for the two emphases. In every issue of 
the Saturday Trenscript, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach is 
pushing the revival of personal religion as the great 
way to serve the social order. In the last issue of the 
Register, and in the Leader, there appeared the new 
program of Dr. Dexter and his colleagues in the 
Department of Social Relations of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

The Barthian movement and the Oxford Group 
movement represent the awakening on one side. The 
new programs for social action represent an awakening 
on the other side. 

Both are good. Both should command our 
support. In spite of arrogance and exclusiveness in 
most revivals of spiritual religion, the awakening of 
individual men is basic in all religion. However we 
may question the forms in which faith may be cast, 
we will, if our eyes are open, rejoice in all faith that 
makes men purify their own lives and break with 
what holds them back, and sends them out to get-hold 
of other men. That is early, primitive Christianity. 
That is precisely what Jesus did in seeking “James, 
the son of Zebedee and John his brother, Simon who 
was called Peter and Andrew his brother.’’ No matter 
if those who are seeking and sharing sometimes act 
as if nobody else is seeking and sharing, we should 
back them in every good word and work. 

Just as vital and important is social action. A 
religion dries up that fails to apply its ideals. Admit 


that there is the same fanaticism and ignorance in 
social action that there is in work for individuals, 
we must not lose sight of the principle. Admit that 
many ministers are ignorant of economics and that 
their half-baked statements cause the informed in 
their congregations to grieve, work for a just and fair 
organization of society must not stop. Part of any 
program of social action of any denomination worth 
its salt is to stop a lot of reckless talk and half-baked 
experiments, and substitute informed and effective 
measures. 

Recently there came to Boston a group repre- 
senting the new Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches. At an in- 
stitute well attended and held in the Central Congre- 
gational Church, Newtonville, the speakers were Dr. 
Arthur E. Holt, chairman, Dr. Hubert C. Herring, 
secretary, and Mr. Frank W. McCulloch, a Chicago 
lawyer. The team has been holding meetings all over 
the country. 

If this eastern meeting is a fair sample, they must 
have done yeoman work in breaking down prejudice 
and making clear the ideals of the Council. 

“The church,” said McCulloch, “is not poorly 
equipped for social action. Better than any other 
agency, it can speak with authority as to the effect 
that a social system is having on the lives of people. 
It can speak of the ideals that we should have in a 
new order. It can help in decisions to be made.” 

Dr. Holt emphasized the truth that we are in a 
great era of social change, that discussion is wide- 
spread as to the objectives, that various systems are 
being urged upon the attention of the masses of the 
world, and that the church has laid upon it the duty 
of helping decide whether we shall follow the path 
toward fascism, communism, socialism, capitalism, 
reformed capitalism, or some other system. He em- 
phasized the duty of intelligence. He said that the 
Council for Social Action hoped to have local councils 
at work on different problems in different communi- 
ties, and reports made available so that all may learn 
about the movements that succeed and those that fail. 
The noble religious passion back of all that Arthur 
Holt does was felt throughout his address. . 

Nor was Hubert Herring lacking. With character- 
istic vim he punctured the old method of social service 
through convention resolutions. He pointed out 
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clearly the areas of conflict today. An embittered race 
or races, an embittered farm community, industrial 
conflict and international confusion. In answering 
questions he was a master. 

It was obvious that the Council stands firmly for 
works of mercy and help, but also for the creation of 
sound public opinion which will result in action 
through government. 

Universalists will be interested to know that a 
movement is well under way for united work of the 
Congregationalists, Unitarians and Universalists along 
the trail blazed by the Congregationalists, on which 
the Unitarians are converging in force. 

Dr. Holt’s Council, at a meeting in Chicago, 
unanimously accepted the principle of combined action, 
and appointed a sub-committee with power to act. 

In the Lent just ahead of us, to the old call for 
thought about what we are and what we do as indi- 
viduals, there may be added thought for what we are 
and what we do in the mass. 

The problem before us is hard. It is the old prob- 
lem of how to bring mass action up to the high level of 
our noblest individual action. It is the problem of 
living the Christ life and of establishing the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

* * 
PARK ON THE WORLD COURT 


R. CHARLES E. PARK, minister of the First 
Church in Roston, has something to say on 
the World Court, and it appears in a Boston 

newspaper. 

He refers to the feeling that European conditions 
are violently fevered, that our entrance into the Court 
would expose us to the fever, and “that our best 
service to the world is to keep ourselves immune from 
the fever and maintain a portion of the habitable earth 
where peace and order and security and mutual con- 
fidence may still be found,” as an understandable and 
respectable feeling. Then he adds: 

But two questions come to mind: 

(1) With our membership in the World Court con- 
ditioned by certain safety provisions, how could we catch 
the fever? 

(2) Assuming that there are forces in Eurore 
entirely congenial to us, who see as we see, who need all 
the help they can get in order to do what we wish might 
be done, who are hungry for a little encouragement, 
would it not be kind and sensible to take a step that 
after all amounts to nothing more than a “‘gesture of 
politeness” and an indication of sympathy? 

If the Senate vote is representative, it must be safe 
to say that for every person who is vociferously glad 
that we failed to enter the World Court there are almost 
two persons who are silently grieved and disappointed 
by that failure. and who wish that we might have 
made that gesture of politeness and friendship. 

Perhafs it is not too late. Perhaps the bewilderment 
that our recent action has already aroused in Europe 
will teach us that even our self-interest has blundered. 
And self-interest is a strong argument. 


Dr. Park needs no words of praise from us, but 

we cannot forbear saying that, in a time of slump for 

- churches, his high ability and religious spirit have 

kept the old “First” Unitarian Church at a high level 
of efficient and beautiful service. 

The spirit that characterizes his letter on the 


World Court, so true to the spirit in all of his work, 
must be caught by all of us who are working for the 
World Court, if we are to succeed. We must abandon 
our airs of superiority, our denunciation of the oppo- 
sition as bigots, and get at the business of trying 
to show people who have been misled just what 
this World Court is. It is hard to refer respect- 
fully to some of the people who talk so violently 
and unfairly about the matter. But we believe that 
in the long run violence and unfairness will defeat 
themselves. Our judicial system, with all of its faults, 
is dear to the American people. The principle of ad- 
judication of disputes by processes of law is basic in 
our thought. Offences against law and order now are 
seen, more clearly than ever before, to be destructive 
of our institutions. Taking our stand on these prin- 
ciples, we shall in time convince a majority of the 
Senate that law can be made to replace war in dis- 
putes between nations. 


* Ok 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND LABOR 


HE main attack on President Roosevelt up to 
this time has come from those who are not in 
sympathy with his radical demands for social 

justice. Now there has begun an attack upon him and 
his policies by the American Federation of Labor. 
These labor leaders have not as yet broken with the 
President, but they are concentrating their fire on 
Donald Richberg, the so-called ‘‘Assistant President’’ 
and a former labor attorney. 

The wrath of these labor leaders is stirred by the 
action of the President in reviewing the automobile 
code, refusing to dissolve the automobile labor board, 
and by his letter to the attorney of the A. F. of L., 
setting limits to the power of a private group of 
citizens and asserting that the interest of the whole 
body of our citizens is dominant and must control 
action by the government. 

We have tried to see the position of the labor 
leaders. They say, justly, that capital is organized 
and usually can speak with one voice. To meet capital 


on an equal footing, labor, too, should be organized 


and unified. In the past, labor has been weak and 
ineffective because it has been split up into small 
units, as small in the beginning as one man. They 
point to progress made by labor under the leadership 
of the American Federation. All this is effective argu- 
ment. To us it is convincing. It is when they go 
farther and deny the good old American principle of 
majority rule, that we and the great body of our 
citizens part company with them. The leaders of the 
A. F. of L. are determined to organize the automobile 
workers of Detroit, and all other workers for that 
matter. The automobile code provides that the 
workers themselves in any industry may decide who 
their spokesman shall be in collective bargaining. 
So far, in Detroit, they have spoken for their own 
unions, and spoken by an overwhelming vote. To us 
it seems sheer presumption for the A. F. of L. to 
demand as its right the organization of the industry 
in Detroit. 

There is another phase of the matter which the 
President points out in his letter. He says that the 
principles of settlement made a year ago when a strike 
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was threatened in the automobile industry, recognized 
not only the possibility but the probability that groups 
of employees in this industry might choose different 
representatives or organizations to act in their behalf. 

An agreement was made, and the A. F. of L. is 
repudiating it. 

We do not like that kind of business. It is a two- 
edged sword. Failure to stand by what one accepts 
is bad for capitalists and bad for organized labor. It is 
like the sword of Chinese communism, butchering a 
million fellow Chinese in one province. Such a sword 
pierces to the very heart of communism. 

The Boston Herald, which has been severe of late 
in its criticism of the Administration, comments on the 
recent action of the President as follows: 


Making all due allowances, one may find a rough 
parallel between the course of the President and such 
historic incidents as the controversy of Andrew Jackson 
with the banks a century ago, the formation of the 
I. C. C., Theodore Roosevelt’s opposition to big busi- 
ness, and the recent “‘cracking-down”’ of the President 
on the American Legion, bankers, Wall Street and 
utilities. The field today is narrower, only one industry 
in a single city being directly involved. The principle 
asserted, however, is the same. Mr. Roosevelt con- 
fidently carried the issue still further in his letter 
yesterday backing Chairman Williams of the N. R. A. 

It is refreshing to see the President at his best 
as he meets a momentous issue face to face without 
flinching, and apparently with the joy of conflict in 
him. Offhand it is difficult to recall an instance in which 
a President has thus taken an uncompromising stand 
against the American Federation of Labor. 

* x 


A BRITISH LENTEN BOOK* 


FTER writing his farewell book, ‘Vale,’ Dean 
Inge was almost immediately brought back 
into action by the request of the Bishop of 

London that he write the devotional book for Lent. 
It now appears under the title, ““The Gate of Life.” 

The charm of this series of Lenten books is that 
they differ widely. The Bishop of London writes: 
“T have always wanted our Lenten books, which must 
now have been issued for thirty years, to be of different 
kinds and to appeal to different sorts of people, and 
I heartily commend this book to the many people 
terribly troubled by the difficulty of reconciling the 
state of the world as we see it today with a belief 
in the Power and Love of an Almighty God.” 

“The Gate of Life’ is made up of twelve sermons. 
They were intended in the first place for university 
students. The first one is ‘Death the Gate of Life.”’ 
An especially strong one is “The Church and the 
World.”’ Three that come together in the middle of 
the book are, “An Uncharted Journey,” “The Dedi- 
cated Life,” “Idols in the Heart,”’ two are on “War,” 
and one is on ‘‘The Justice of God.” 

All the work of Dean Inge makes us realize that 
there are thoughtful people in the world of today. 
Dean Inge has been called ‘‘one of the acutest brains 
in Europe.’’ Those who read him with delight must 
have brain power, too. 

“The average person,” he says in “The Church 


*The Gate of Life. By W. R. Inge. Longmans Green & Co., 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. Price $1.00. 


and the World,’ ‘‘wants something less austerely 
moral, less intellectual, more exciting and amusing, 
than the Gospel of Christ . . . . In the long run, the 
only true policy is to give the people the best and 
highest that we know, whether they will hear or 
whether they will forbear.’”’ ‘The disciples of Christ 
have never been very numerous. There has never 
been any inconvenient crowd at the narrow gate.” 

There is a noble passage in which this thoughtful 
Dean—never a gloomy Dean—describes the life of the 
spirit: ‘The new life is characterized by a more vivid 
consciousness of God’s presence, of His personal care 
and fatherly love; by a more spontaneous recourse to 
prayer, intercession and thanksgiving; by a joyous 
confidence that all things must work together for good 
to those who love God; by ready affection and sym- 
pathy to our fellows; by freedom from anxiety about 
the changes and chances of life; by a strong sense of 
duty and a genuine sorrow and shame for our sins; 
lastly, by an almost light-hearted indifference to 
death, based on a conviction that no power in earth 
or heaven can separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.”’ 

Our own testimony to the power of the book is 
that it makes us long to reach spiritual levels which 
may be seen, shining and beautiful, far above where 
we live and toil today. 

* * 


MORE TALK ABOUT THE PAPER 


UR talk about the paper in our last issue seems 
to have struck a responsive chord. We sense 
already the approval of our constituency. 

We resume where we left off because of con- 
siderations of time and space. If we are able to go on, 
it is due to the backing of our constituency. Though 
we have lost only a few through disaffection, many 
of the letters canceling subscriptions have been as 
beautiful as anything that ever has come our way. 
The writers did not stay with us simply because they 
could not stay with us. And others have stayed 
through loyalty to the cause, when they could ill 
afford to do so. What has touched us profoundly has 
been the renewal at full price by many entitled to 
half price, gift subscriptions sent with renewal of 
subscription, gifts of money, five, ten, twenty, twenty- 
five dollars, and one wage-earning girl who has kept 
backing us with twenty-five dollars a month. 

These people believe in the Universalist Church, 
in The Christian Leader as a voice of the church, in 
our Universalist principles as something needed in the 
world of today, and in the service that we can render 
when we pull together. 

Now we renew our request for cooperation in 
enlarging our subscription list. We have not much 
confidence in drives for subscriptions. We have not 
found much permanent value in low-price, short-time 
subscriptions. The only subscription that sticks, 
usually, is the subscription that a person makes of his 
own will and pays for in full. But our friends can 
render great service by calling attention to the paper, 
by wisely giving away sample copies, which we gladly 
send, by calling attention to special articles or features 
that they like. We ask with confidence for more of 
such support. 
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The Educational Possibilities of the Modern Church” 


A. Gertrude Earle 


SINCE upon a time an official of the General 
W| Sunday School Association said in a public 
f Bl address that “religious education is the task 
BteS]| of the whole church.” Later in the same 
program, the General Superintendent, Dr. Etz, said, 
“Religious education is the whole task of the whole 
church.’”’ What did the audience think these speakers 
meant? Quite a group of them thought the G. 8.58. A. 
official meant that everybody ought to turn to and 
help the Sunday school, join its membership, teach its 
classes, provide money for its equipment. The same 
group thought Dr. Etz meant that the Sunday school 
is more important than the church itself, that the tail 
ought to wag the dog. And without doubt these 
listeners thought both speakers had made rather 
exaggerated talking points, and dismissed the whole 
matter as not worth thinking about. But did these 
listeners get the idea? What the two speakers really 
meant was that the supreme purpose of the church is 
education. 

Education, not indoctrination. Indoctrination is 
the Catholic theory, the faith once delivered to the 
saints passed on unchanged to each new generation. 
In a large degree that was the Universalist theory in 
our early days—to teach our own doctrines, to keep 
our youth in the atmosphere of our own faith. But just 
now we are talking about education, the leading out 
of the individual into richer and fuller life. If the 
educational possibilities of the church are to be 
realized, the first step is to set up education as the goal 
and see how it will affect the church program. 

What about our official boards? Our chosen 
leaders, the ministers? Do they place education as the 
goal? Or to make the church popular, to gain ad- 
herents, to get the bills paid, to establish an agreeable 
club, to provide opportunity for the oratorical exploits 
of the minister? Or the more inclusive aim of making a 
contribution to community life, welfare work, social 
service projects, influence of the group on reform 
issues? All understandable goals, not unworthy or 
unsuitable. But just now let us try education as a 
central goal, and find out what would happen. Edu- 
cation as leading individuals out into richer and fuller 
life, by enriching personal experience, furthering social 
adjustments, making more real the values by which 
men live. 

With this as the goal, let us survey our program. 
In the ordinary church the program includes the 
Sunday morning service, the church school, the 
auxiliaries with their specific programs, the financial 
set-up, including every member canvass and all money- 
raising devices. Church leaders should survey each 
of these from the standpoint of education. That 
morning service on Sunday, does it teach people to 
think? ' Does it teach them to worship, to grasp the 
symbolic significance of what we do in that service? 
Are the auxiliaries interested in making a good showing 
or in making efficient workers? Is the financial side 


“Abstract of an address at the Institute of the Sabbath 
School Union at the Church of the Redemption, January 19,1935. 


of the work so handled that the people are learning 
the meaning of sacrificial giving, and the dignity of a 
well-planned budget? Are the young people just going 
through the schedule of their overhead organization, or 
are they learning loyalty to the church and its ideals? 
Another more intimate survey might be made. Take 
the parish list, names of men, women, and children, 
and discover what each one is getting of education out 
of the church. Mr. B. thinks about religion in terms 
of 1900. What is the church doing to bring his thinking 
up to date? Mrs. J. isa woman with a fine mind, eager 
for new truth, ambitious for new adventures. Does 
the church satisfy her needs, or must she run off to the 
club or the New Thought center? By such surveys as 
these, church leaders discover the educational possi- 
bilities. 

Our theme says the modern church. What is it 
Richard Watson Gilder says? 


“All times were modern in the time of them, 
And this no more than others.” 


A modern church, then, is one that meets the needs 
of its own day. What are those needs in this year 1935? 
Perhaps first, a realistic understanding of social forces 
and adjustments that must be made in the social 
order. Halford Luccock says, “‘Love must be imple- 
mented by social control.’ He further says that social 
changes are brought about not only by economic 
understanding, but also by an enlarged recognition 
of human values. What is the church teaching in this 
direction? A second need is of a fearless yet Christian 
criticism of the social order. Are we training youth in 
adjustment to an order of life which the fundamental 
principles of Christianity condemn? Perhaps we have 
talked enough about education of youth. Talked 
enough, although we would all admit we have not 
accomplished much. But before we can realize our 
dreams for the education of youth, we need much 
more in the direction of adult education, parent edu- 
cation. Perhaps the whole matter may be summed up 
by saying that our need is not to build programs that 
look well in print, but to offer programs which will 
build lives. One educator offers us this.as a slogan, 
“Well-built boys rather than rebuilt men.” 

Do we dare be successful in religious education? 
A Baptist minister asks and answers that question in a 
recent Leader. We teach brotherhood in the church. 
Is it just a sentiment? What shall we say when the 
young folks boycott the hotel that displays race 
prejudice? We teach peace in the church. What shall 
we say when the young folks pledge themselves against 
war and rebel at compulsory military training? Are 
they traitors to their country, or do they just take 
seriously what religion teaches? We teach youth to 
admire heroic initiative, but if they list their heroes 
and include Eugene Debs and Norman Thomas, what 
do we say? We teach youth to love the church, but 
when they criticise the waste of church management, 
we get frightened. While the adults of the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches are still wondering whether 
it is safe to have a Fellowship of the Free Churches, 
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the young folks are quietly and calmly working to- 
gether without taking counsel of fear. Do we dare be 
successful in religious education? Or do our ofticial 
boards say, “‘Let’s keep things quiet, preserve the 
status quo, silence discussion lest we might discover 
disagreements, of all things guard our tradition?” 
Let it be said with ever increasing emphasis that we 
are untrue to our traditions when we are traditional. 
J esus, whom we profess to follow, was a radical, break- 
ing with tradition for the sake of truth. The founders 
of our church were radicals, breaking with tradition 
for the sake of advanced thinking. We are loyal to 
these leaders not when we lock-step with them in 
adherence to the ideas of a century ago, but when we 
boldly step out in the manner of our own time. 

In two recent issues of The Christian Century, 
Marguerite Harmon Bro discusses ‘The Sunday 
School: Asset or Liability,” and ‘Instead of the Church 
School.’”’ On the whole she considers our Sunday 
schools a liability, but the reader often feels that she is 
talking about an out-moded institution rather than 
the progressive and aggressive one which our leading 
church schools certainly resemble. Our schools should 
not be criticized on the basis of the tag-end of the 
procession. At their best, modern church schools are 
educating in the finest sense of the word. When Mrs. 
Bro describes what she would have instead of the 
conventional Sunday school, almost every point she 
makes is something our best schools are already 
attempting. Adult education, parent education, inter- 
denominational cooperation, community work, all 
these things are already included in the religious 
education program of forward-looking churches. 

But one reason given for counting the church 
school a liability is at least interesting, if not amusing. 
The writer speaks of ministers enslaved by the de- 
mands of their schools, and pleads for them to be set 
free for work in their own field of leadership. It does 


amuse one who, for every minister overburdened by 
work in the church school, could name one, two or 
four, who hardly know they have a church school! 
But suppose the church school does lay heavy burdens 
on the minister. Where in the name of all that is good 
and great is the minister’s ‘‘field of leadership” if not 
within his own parish? Right there are groups waiting 
to be led. The eager boys and girls who like nothing 
better than to play, “follow my leader,” if only there 
is someone to lead. The youth trying to think out 
life’s problems, if only someone will guide. The willing 
and devoted men and women who give their time to 
the church school and who know so well their need 
of instruction, if only some one will show them what 
to do and how to doit. In every church the ambitious 
young folks who would like to lead those younger than 
themselves, if some one would teach them how to do it. 
What more does a minister want for a field than just 
these teachable groups waiting for him to make them 
real leaders? No field of politics or social service, of 
lectureship or radio broadcasting, can be a more sig- 
nificant field than just this one at the minister’s hand. 
Out of these impressionable young folks he may build 
a defence against ignorance and indifference and irre- 
ligion. Right now he may build youth into good citizen- 
ship instead of seeking out a chance to reform the bad 
citizens with which the world is burdened. What more 
does a minister want? Orachurch? Itis this field which 
constitutes the educational possibilities of the modern 
church. 

Not to impart a ready-made religion, solidified 


into an institution or a creed, but to share in a quest 


for the good life, whose personal experience is enriched, 
whose social adjustments are set right, whose appre- 
ciation of values is deepened—that is the high privi- 
lege of the leader in religious education. What folly 
to run about seeking fields for leadership, when the 
most rewarding of all fields is just at hand! 


The International Friendship League 


Edna MacDonough 


HIS is a story of American college girls who 
have been entertained as honorary guests 
in private homes in Europe, and incidentally 
the story of several million personal letters 
that have been interchanged spontaneously by 
thousands of boys and girls in sixty-four different 
countries and territories. The idea behind the League 
is to strike at the root of international misunderstand- 
ing by bringing the youth of all nations into contact 
with one another, to give the boy or girl living in 
Boston or London or Tokyo the opportunity to become 
the lifelong friend of the boy or girl living in Stockholm, 
Buenos Aires or Cairo. It is recognized as essential 
to the effective realization of the League’s aim that a 
tremendous volume of young people, millions upon 
millions, must enter this plan voluntarily. The purpose 
of concentrating our efforts primarily on Youth is to 
give them the opportunity of developing subcon- 
sciously an educational foundation of understanding 
and friendliness before any prejudices or misconcep- 
tions have a chance to take root. The correspondents 
have used English as the common tongue, as, in almost 


every country on the face of the earth, English is being 
taught, and the foreign boys and girls are anxious to 
try out their knowledge of the language. 

The fact that these correspondence friendships 
are an effective means of promoting better under- 
standing and feeling among the youth of all nations 
is specifically proved by the thousands of letters 
received by the League from parents, teachers, and 
the young people themselves, relating their experiences, 
which have resulted in the development of tolerance, 
understanding, world-mindedness, a lively interest 
in the world at large, and an educated and friendly 
attitude. Teachers throughout the world have seen 
this interest reflected in the work of their students. 

As a direct outgrowth of the world-wide corre- 
spondence plan, each summer the League is invited 
to bring a selected group of students to Europe to live 
as guests of the cultured people in their homes. Al- 
though the trips are not exclusively for those who have 
taken part in the correspondence plan, it is gratifying 
to have them included in the group and meet their 
correspondence friends. There seems to be no wondey 
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about each other’s appearance and tastes. Everything 
is taken as a matter of course, and friendships started 
through the correspondence plan become permanently 
sealed by visits. 

Last summer, on July 5, the League trip of twenty- 
five carefully selected college and preparatory school 
girls, with a group of assistants, under my leadership, 
sailed from New York on the Berengaria of the 
Cunard-White Star Line. The ocean crossing might 
have been what it is to most tourists, a round of eating, 
sleeping, loafing, playing, but, because of the unusual 
nature of the trip, many educational features were 
added which kept the group very active. The voluntary 
classes in French, German, and Danish on board were 
great fun. What a surprise to find girls who never had 
cared for foreign languages more than school or college 
forced them to, practicing as if their lives depended 
on it. Every day some well known educator or lecturer 
gave a talk on one of the countries to be visited, and a 
delightful Danish surgeon returning home from his 
first visit to America spent much of his time teaching 
the girls Danish customs and manners, the Danish 
national anthem and a little of the history of Denmark. 
This was particularly helpful, since the girls were to 
live as guests in Danish homes, and were anxious to 
learn all they could in order to adjust themselves to 
the new life. 

The first stop was England, where the girls had 
ten busy days, with headquarters in London. They 
did an unusual round of sight-seeing, including most 
of London, Eton, Windsor Castle, Oxford, the Shake- 
speare country, Canterbury and Harrow. A Sunday 
service was attended at Westminster Abbey, where the 
boys’ choir, in the opinion of many, is one of the finest 
in the world. Socially, each day was a full one, cul- 
tured English families opening their homes for the 
entertainment of the group. A tea was given in their 
honor by the Marchioness of Reading, and theater, 
tennis, swimming, dinner and garden parties for small 
groups were given by many hosts and hostesses. It 
was with real regret that they left England for Ant- 
werp, Belgium. 

There they were given the singular honor of being 
met by the Minister of Education with his staff, and 
welcomed by the Burgomaster at the Hotel de Ville, 
or City Hall. Part of his address was as follows: “I 
wish to express the appreciation of our city for your 
excellent plan to stay with us. I would like to express 
my appreciation of the work of the International 
Friendship League in bringing our two countries 
together, and would like also to give you a message 
of good will in honor of your great nation, to which 
our people will always feel much indebted on account 
of the most active sympathy it has always so lavishly 
bestowed on us and of its magnificent readiness to help 
us in trying times.”’ 

This reception was followed by a sight-seeing tour 
of the city, ending with an enjoyable sail down the 
river. In the evening a large open air dance was given 
in the girls’ honor. The following day a reception was 
given by the American Consul-General, followed by a 
tour of the museums to view the collections of the 
works of Rubens and other celebrated Flemish masters, 
under the expert guidance of an Antwerp artist. The 
charming, quaint, old towns of Lierre and Malines 


were visited, and an all day trip to Brussels taken. 
On the eve of departure the girls attended a very 
festive dance, with Ambassadors and their wives from 
thirty-four countries present. 

The following morning they left Belgium by 
motor for Doorn, Holland, where they were to live in 
the historic old Dutch castle of the well known Dutch 
author, Maarten-Maartens, near the castle now oc- 
cupied by the former Emperor of Germany. The girls 
spent three quiet, healthful days, riding their bicycles, 
swimming, playing tennis, and getting in good trim 
for the important visit to Denmark ahead. They 
were the first Americans to have the honor of visiting 
Maarten-Maartens’ castle, and they seemed to adjust 
themselves very quickly to the life of Dutch nobility. 
They were invited to visit a near neighbor, Count 
Bentinck, who showed them through his gardens and 
castle. The beauties of the castle itself beggar descrip- 
tion, but the historical data lend themselves more 
readily to transcription. The castle was partially 
destroyed by fire during the reign of Louis XIV. The 
Dutch King William came there often to hunt. Its 
more recent history includes the fact that the Emperor 
Wilhelm and the Empress spent their first year of 
refuge in this castle during the World War. Within, 
the walls of the castle are hung with the portraits of 
the Count’s ancestral line, including James I, James II, 
William the Silent, the Emperor Wilhelm, the Fmpress 
and Crown Prince. After the Count had presented the 
girls to his son and grandchildren they returned to 
their own castle, thrilled with the experience of having 
had the opportunity of associating with some one 
living in a place so rich in history. As one girl said: 
“Tt is one thing to visit a musty old castle and look at 
the old relics, but it is quite another to find people still 
living in such ancient grandeur. I felt that I was living 
in a story book.” 

The next stop was Denmark. After an all-night 
ride in a European Pullman with the girls, each one 
of them having “I wonder what tomorrow will un- 
fold” written on her face, the arrival in Copenhagen 
found them ready to meet their new parents. ‘“What 
will they be like?’”’ “How will they like us?” Thou- 
sands of such questions emanated from the group of 
girls who waited impatiently to meet their hosts and 
hostesses. They felt as if they were being pawned off, 
they knew not where, but they were Americans, had 
come over three thousand miles to do this, and natu- 
rally were not going to do anything but see it through. 
Quite scon they were being introduced to their hosts 
and hostesses. What pleasant surprises! They found 
the group the kindest and most interesting they could 
hope to meet. Each girl advanced, tingling with 
expectation, to meet her host and hostess, and was 
immediately taken off to her new home, each one to 
have a new and individual experience. To quote one 
girl: “I wondered how much difference there was 
between Scandinavian and American manners, how 
closely these people would scrutinize me and what 
would happen. I planned to pay the greatest attention 
and in the future to adopt their methods. But the 
minute I stepped over the threshold I felt that I was 
indeed ‘home,’ and the feeling of uneasiness disap- 
peared completely. How could anyone feel strange in 
this environment?” | 
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It was my privilege as the leader to visit them all 
in their homes, and it was evident everywhere that the 
girls had adjusted themselves and might easily have 
been visiting their own relatives. In fact, I had a feel- 
ing that each one was proud of her “home” and 
anxious to ‘“‘show off” her host and hostess, and with 
what ease they pronounced the difficult Danish names! 

It surprised and pleased the people greatly when 
the girls expressed particular interest in native condi- 
tions, and even showed knowledge of the history of the 
country. To quote one hostess: “She was deeply 
interested in everything, and remarkably appreciative 
of cultural things and history—so unusual because 
many are inclined to think that Americans are always 
chasing the dollar.’”’ The consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that their diferent ways did not prevent close 
contact, but rather increased it, as one hostess put it: 
“The very differences enrich the young people, as they 
necessarily must make them think. The majority paid 
no attention to the differences at all. They were 
insignificant in comparison with small lovable traits 
and pleasant personal incidents which might be 
amusing or serious, trivial or important, but which 
brought guests and hosts closer together and made 
them realize how much they had in common. The 
feeling was increased after the departure of the girls, 
when the hosts received letters of thanks from their 
parents.’ It added a new link to the contacts. To 
quote one host: ‘‘I only wish these international visits 
would be of a permanent character, as it is my firm 
belief that an intimate knowledge of our near and 
distant neighbors derived through stays in private 
homes does far more good than a dozen Leagues of 
Nations. The hospitality trips present a practical way 
of turning foreigners into friends.” 

And an American parent said: ‘‘People who look 
different, people who have customs different from ours, 
are queer, and you watch them with suspicion and 
aloofness. Then when you discover what is human 
in them they are just like you and me. I think that the 
work that the League is doing in the directing of young 
people is going to have an extensive influence upon the 
relations of our nations. There will be created an 
understanding between the younger generations that 
is going to have its effect upon tuture relationships. 
It seems to me that a trip of this sort reveals to our 
young people the fact that other people are just as 
anxious to have their nations develop in the right 
direction. I think it is a good thing for American youth 
at large to realize that the older nations have passed 
through experiences which we, as a nation, have not 
had yet, and that the older peoples can contribute 
vastly from their experience to our growth and devel- 
opment.” ; 

One girl wrote after her visit: “The parting was 
as leaving a new home. For as such we had entered it 
and as such we had lived in it; and in the same way 
we shall remember it as a new home in Scandinavia. 
I cannot begin to describe the kindnesses that were 
shown me in Denmark. As long as I live I shall re- 
member the exceedingly kind and generous hospitality 
of the Danes. I shall long cherish many happy mem- 
ories of the time I spent in Denmark, and shall always 
remember that country as a land of charming people.” 

All too soon, their Danish visit came to an end, 


and the girls had to say ‘‘good-by” to their lovely 
families. Here and there all around the station in 
Copenhagen I noticed small groups of five or six 
Danish people. They were members of the host families 
shaking hands with “‘their’’ girls for the last time, and 
loading them with packages of candy and flowers and 
the last snapshots of happy incidents from their homes, 
which had been theirs, too, for a while. Tears dimmed 
the eyes of many of the girls. 

Ariving in Berlin, they were met at the station by 
Mr. DeHaas, an official of the Carl Schurz Foundation, 
who, together with Dr. Bergerman of the Deutsche 
Academische Auslandsche, had charge of their visit 
there. They had a very busy four days of sight-seeing 
in Berlin, with German student guides selected by the 
Foundation, an evening at the Haus Vaterland, a trip 
to Potsdam with lunch at the Historical Mill, returning 
by boat to Vanzig, an evening at Kroll Garten, a visit 
to the Tempelhof Airfeldi, a boat excursion through the 
Havelseen Lakes, museum trips, and student-escorted 
trips to other points of interest which the various girls 
wished to see. 

From Berlin they proceeded to Munich, where 
they spent a few more busy days, with dinners at the 
Hofbrau and Lowenbrau with Baroness Von Winkler, 
sight-seeing and trips with student guides to several 
museums, which are among the most outstanding in 
the world, and attendance at the performance of 
Gotterdammerung by the famous opera company of 
Munich. As the guests of Baron Von Goefel, these 
activities were climaxed by the thrilling experience of 
attending the address by General Goering to 100,000 
people gathered in the gardens of King Ludwig just 
before the plebiscite which abolished the office of 
President left vacant by the death of Von Hindenburg. 
Although the text of the speech was lost to most of the 
group because of the language difficulty, nevertheless 
the glamour of the flag decorations, the spectacle of so 
many thousands of uniformed people, and the dynamic 
personality of Goering himself, combined to make the 
evening a memorable one. 

Then on to Oberammergau for the Passion Play. 
The unsurpassed scenic beauties of the Bavarian Alps 
as a natural back-drop for the open air stage and the 
gorgeous pageantry of the play itself must be wit- 
nessed, because it cannot be described. 

During the two-hour intermission for luncheon, 
the group was presented to Anton Lang, who played 
the role of Christ in 1900, 1910, and 1922. He still 
retains an important role as reader of the Prologue. 
His reception of the girls was most gracious. They all 
appreciated this unusual experience. From Munich 
they traveled to Switzerland, with Geneva as their 
headquarters for four days, taking many mountain and 
lake trips, being escorted through the League of Na- 
tions building under expert guidance, and attending 
a party with students of many nationalities who are 
studying at the League of Nations School in Geneva. 
The trip ended with three days in Paris, with native 
Parisians to escort them on shopping tours, sight- 
seeing to Versailles, and to theaters and operas in tke 
evening. 

Regardless of what wonderful traveling expcii- 
ences the members of the party had had abroad, what 
famous places they had visited as tourists, or what 
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overwhelming scenery they had observed, their minds 
kept turning back to the people they had come to look 
upon as their friends. As one girl expressed it: “Of 
course Switzerland was marvelous, but that was 
scenery. Denmark was ‘people,’ you see.”’ 

It is the belief of the members of the League that 
it is better to have young people draw their own con- 
clusions regarding other nationalities based on their 
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own personal experiences, better to have them make 
their own discoveries and have them express their 
youthful enthusiasm in their own words, than to repeat 
the elaborate versions of clever orators. It is hoped 
that the groups, which are now small for practical 
reasons, may in time be increased to a size which will 
be a definite influence in the forming of public opinion 
in future generations. 


The Forgotten Woman Lives in Japan 


Dorothy Walton Binder 


=AIGHTY years ago Commodore Perry reopened 
the doors of Japan to the West. Sixty years 
have passed since the young Emperor Meiji 
began his reconstruction of Japanese society 
on western models. Today the visitor from the United 
States is impressed and perhaps flattered by the 
resemblance of Tokyo to an American city. Its 
architecture is completely westernized, its transporta- 
tion system is as modern as New York’s, with elevated, 
subways, electric trains, buses and countless taxis. 
Rickshas have practically disappeared. Men, school 
children, and some women wear European clothes. 
Shopping has been simplified by beautifully organized 
department stores and five-and-tens. Factories, 
movies, newspaper plants, radio programs, athletics, 
and a thousand other things common to our machine 
age, are copied after European and American models. 
On the surface the Japanese are fast becoming “just 
like us.” 

But though Japan may have transformed its 
business and industrial life to compete economically 
with our own, under the surface the new civilization 
has scareely touched many elements of the traditional 
Japan. The position of women, for example, has been 
but slightly affected by western impact. The state- 
protected Shinto religion (ancestor worship) and the 
extreme prestige of the military caste with its extra- 
constitutional powers are other elements of Japanese 
life which have been sheltered from the new ideas. 
These last I shall not discuss. The status of the Japan- 
ese woman, however, whose life in spite of industriali- 
zation appears to have changed but little in the past 
800 years, intrigues the American woman. Suddenly, 
she feels extremely self-conscious of her own inde- 
pendence and liberties. How can this ancient role be 
compatible with modern western ways? 

Much has been written interpreting Japanese 
women to the westerner. From these books may be 
learned the details of the careful education and training 
which, since the coming of the military age in 1200 
A. D., have made the Japanese woman what she has 
been ever since. Her status was that of an inferior to a 
superior, and she was early imbued with a servant 
psychology. All self-assertion was repressed. Self- 
sacrifice and self-effacement were virtues that went 
hand in hand. Her chief function was to produce 
soldiers, and her chance of success as a woman lay in 
motherhood. When she was married she became the 
handmaiden of her husband, even as she had served 
in that capacity in her own family. The desires of 
young people had nothing to do with mating. This was 
a matter settled entirely by the family. Love and 


romance as we understand it had no place in marriage, 
although affection, kindliness, gentleness and sym- 
pathy certainly did. In the old days a wife could be 
divorced if her husband became too much attached 
to her. His first duty also was to his larger family and 
to the state, not to his wife. She had no rights to her 
children, who belonged always to the husband’s 
family. A couple unfortunate enough to fall in love 
with each other frequently committed double suicide, 
believing that the next world would smile upon their 
romance as this one had not. 

The geisha system grew up to supplement the 
rigid relationship between husband and wife. Geisha 
girls were trained from childhood to entertain men. 
They were not necessarily prostitutes. Geishas were 
sold into their profession, and still are, for the accom- 
modation of men. They are resented in many quarters 
today, and wives, perhaps influenced by western 
movies, find themselves torn with jealousy of geisha 
rivals, a sentiment not countenanced by the ancient 
training of self-sacrifice. 

Japan is still very much a man’s world. My first 
impression in driving from Yokohama to Tokyo over 
a wide modern thoroughfare was the enormous number 
of bicycles threading their perilous way between taxis 
and trams. But all the riders were men. Women’s 
bicycles were not even made. I was further astonished 
to see babies still being carried almost exclusively on 
the backs of women and little girls, sometimes even 
on little boys’ backs. I had taken for granted that a 
westernized government and a government particu- 
larly interested in developing healthy soldiers, would 
have abolished this ancient custom. A prominent 
industrialist of the older generation challenged my 
inquiry as to whether the government was discouraging 
this practice. “You westerners have an entirely wrong 
idea of this custom,” he declared. “It is a good way 
to carry babies and it doesn’t hurt them.” Younger 
Japanese admitted that babies suffered from having 
their legs strapped when the bones were still pliable, 
thus causing bow legs, and deplored the custom that 
forced infants to bob up and down while their sisters 
played hopscotch, or to have the hot sun beat into 
their eyes while their mothers did errands. Peram- 
bulators do exist in Japan, but the poor are unable to 
afford them, and the better-to-do find it cheaper to 
let the nurse carry the baby on her back. 

Socially, husbands are seldom accompanied by — 
their wives, except in cases where they have traveled 
or had diplomatic or business posts abroad. The man 
always seats himself first, is served first, and in public 
conveyances pays no attention to a woman standing. 
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He treats her for what she is to him—an inferior. One 
finds the women of the upper classes charming and 
sweet, and always thoughtful of one’s comfort, but 
almost always devoid of any outward personality. 
Those who have lived abroad are different, but several 
of them told me how difficult it was for them to read- 
just themselves to what was expected of them in 
Japan. Their children found it even harder. The 
extreme nationalism now prevailing everywhere, per- 
meating particularly the schools, frowns on children 
“corrupted” by European influences. They no longer 
conform to the ideal pattern. A kimono-clad young 
woman who acted as guide to a party touring Japan, 
and who was responsible for many details relating to 
baggage, taxis, and getting her charges to places on 
time, was a constant source of wonderment to an 
otherwise liberal-minded compatriot. ‘I can’t under- 
stand it, I can’t understand it,’ he kept repeating. 
“She is so aggressive. Japanese women are not aggres- 
sive.” And yet she was expected to fill a job which, 
after all, required considerable aggressiveness. 

More men and children than women, especially 
in urban communities, have taken to European dress. 
The kimono is esthetically a beautiful as well as a very 
becoming garment. Against the background of the 
soft greys of unpainted houses it is the most colorful 
thing in Japan. The foreigner envies the artistically 
blended colors and beautiful designs in the Japanese 
women’s dress, until she pictures herself trying to wear 
it as a practical garment. No one is more critical of the 
kimono than the Japanese working woman herself. 
Its long sleeves and skirt are awkward, while the obi, 
or stiff brocade sash, is cumbersome and binding. The 
Japanese Red Cross has recently pronounced against 
the obi from a health point of view, claiming that as 
it is now worn it is constricting and produces flat 
chests. Factory girls, office girls and city school- 
teachers have adopted European clothes for practical 
purposes. The waitresses and maids in hotels and tea 
houses, however, are still uniformed in kimonos. To 
see them padding about noiselessly in their tiny 
sandals, charming to look upon, gentle and courteous 
as they oversee one’s needs, makes one hope that the 
estheticism of old Japan may somehow be inculcated 
into the new. For European clothes as modeled in 
Japan are badly made, of cheap material, and almost 
universally unbecoming. An unemployed Paul Poiret 
would do the world a good turn by designing a dis- 
tinctive and colorful costume for the Japanese working 
women, to be made from their own beautiful textiles. 

It is almost unbelievable that the thousands of 
women and girls who pour into offices and factories 
daily are so little touched by being thrust from medi- 
evalism into the hurly-burly of modern industrialism. 
There are, according to Japanese employment bureau 
statistics, 1,000,000 women working in Japan today 
outside their homes. This does not account for the 
thousands of women working in their own fields. A 
rapidly industrialized Japan found it expedient to use 
female labor in order to compete with foreign markets. 
But factory life and a little schooling have not emanci- 
pated these women from ancient usages. Women are 
paid only about half the wages paid to men. They are 
used predominantly in the textile industry, and in 
localities which draw labor from the surrounding 


countryside. Dormitories are provided for girls. 
Factory girls in a certain silk mill in Tokyo are paid 
eighty sen (twenty-four cents), a day. The working 
day usually lasts ten hours, and there are two holidays 
a month. Sunday in Japan is not usually a holiday 
except in certain banks and offices. Girls in a large 
porcelain factory in Nagoya received an average of 
fifty sen a day. This would be about fifteen cents at 
present exchange. In slack seasons the women are the 
first to be laid off. Young girls from sixteen to twenty- 
five form the largest percentage of Japan’s working 
women. These girls have not the economic inde- 
pendence that the American working girl has. For it is 
the parents who most often make the contract between 
employers and their daughters. Young country girls 
sent into domestic service are usually chaperoned to 
their job by parents, who are concerned as to the train- 
ing their daughter will receive in ‘‘nice ways’ which 
will serve her later in marriage. Paternalistic depart- 
ment store owners frequently give continuation school 
courses to their girl employees, not in how to live on 
their salaries, but in flower arrangement and tea cere- 
mony, two arts a Japanese woman should know. 

The Japanese employer does not expect his girl 
workers to be with him more than six or seven years. 
They are expected to marry soon after they turn 
twenty-four. For their real career is marriage, and 
their real function is to produce children. 

Politically women have no rights. It was not 
until 1922 that they were allowed even to attend 
political meetings. A _ struggling woman suffrage 
organization felt, just before the Manchurian incident, 
that after having succeeded in getting a suffrage bill 
through the House of Representatives it stood a good 
chance of convincing the House of Peers that suffrage 
for women would benefit Japan. But since that 
incident reaction has permeated government circles, 
and the question of political liberty is unpopular. The 
organization’s leader is pessimistic as to whether ten 
more years will find Japanese women enfranchised. 
While propaganda is unpopular, these women are 
demonstrating in such homely problems as garbage 
disposal their potential civic usefulness to their 
country. 

This is the broad picture of the status of women 
in Japan today. It is bound up in and a part of ancient 
traditions which include a national religion and a 
militarized government. Yet in a small way western 
ideas regarding women are commencing to penetrate, 
particularly in intellectual circles. In little groups the 
intellectual leaders of Japan are beginning to change 
the concept of a Japanese woman towards herself. The 
change comes faster among student groups, sometimes 
too fast. The Japanese “‘flapper’’ frequenting night 
clubs, dancing, smoking and drinking in masculine 
society, horrifies and frightens sober minds, who picture 
westernization having this effect on all their youth. 
A paternalistic government recently issued an edict 
prohibiting men and women students from entering 
cafes and tea houses after 6.30 p. m. 

Both industrialization and education are having 
their effect in changing social relationships. Young 
people are beginning to choose their own mates and 
set up their homes apart from their parents. Women, 
especially in intellectual matters, are beginning to 
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share the opportunities of men. Three medical colleges 
in Tokyo train women doctors. Many women prepare 
to be teachers and social workers. An enlightened 
Japanese said to me that he believed that the progress 
of a nation was measured by the amount of liberty its 


women possessed. If this is true, and if Japan is to 
become completely westernized, then it must needs 
sacrifice its most esthetic creation for a creature more 
adapted to a modern world, less charming perhaps, 
but not less useful. 


My Religion’ 


Isabel Adams 


x) E are a group of people in a room. Someone 
@! comes in and knocks one down. With 
\| lowered eyes we go on’’(1), perhaps accept- 
WrGOH} ine or resenting, probably wondering, 
many of us intensely aware of the “excruciating un- 
importance of human beings on a cooling planet’’(1), 
all of us yielding to that restless urge toward affirma- 
tion as to why we are here or where we are going. 
Living for a time again becomes an imperative search 
for meaning, for one’s relation to an impenetrably aloof 
world. Each person clutches something to believe, to 
live by, even if it is a negative or his own invention. 

I have believed many things for a time only to 
reject them as deceptive, until the mere fact of believ- 
ing makes me skeptical. I am coming to realize, how- 
ever, that most of the time I began with the same 
assumptions, and the disparity of conclusions arose 
from the logic. 

As Genesis became more and more a pretty myth, 
nature grew increasingly important. The answer to all 
I want to know seems to be there. Time and again I 
have wanted to shout to her, “Snatch the gag from thy 
mouth,” and then ruefully add, ‘‘and be free to keep 
silence. Tell no man anything for no man listens, yet 
hold thy lips ready to speak’’(2). It is like two people 
fervently desiring something fundamental yet talking 
of the baby’s new rattle. Nature is baffling—tanta- 
lizing; long contact brings peace or insanity, insanity 
from futility, peace through acceptance, whether that 
acceptance be of a positive theory or of not knowing. 

I am forever thrilling to color, form, space, as 
much as anyone, and [| agree with practically every- 
thing that is said about them until some religionist 
claims they are God-made. There my idiosyncrasy 
insists on asserting itself. Not God-made but godly, 
I say. I can not conceive God as a person or being in 
any sense of the word, however far it is removed from 
humans. Such a conception seems neither consistent 
with knowledge nor necessary to reverence, but rather 
a crutch. To some, God is the embodiment of the 
powers or laws of the universe. To me, the recognition 
of those forces is enough. The soothing delusion that 
I can communicate with them, placate them, or that 
they know I exist, much less care, is superfluous and 
unreasonable. All I can do is adjust myself to them 
and respect them. When something happens which 
I cannot explain or for which no law has yet been dis- 
covered, I think it somewhat better to say, “I do not 
know,” than to attribute it to God. There is no point 
in making God a pigeonhole for unfinished business. 


“Sermon for Young People’s Sunday, Universalist church, 
Urbana, IIl. 


(1) Thornton Wilder. 
(2) Carl Sandbure—“Gypsy.” 


Nor should we let our incapabilities drug us until we 
shrug our shoulders resignedly. 

Though at times the symbol has become more 
important than the thing for which it stood, the 
concept of God has a definite value. It emphasizes 
the ideal, makes more tangible the goal toward which 
we are striving. But to me it seems that, whatever the 
ideal may be which we make God personify, we can 
isolate it from Him without its losing any of its truth. 
And so, when I have set an ideal of beauty and fitness, 
I can say that nature is not God-made but godly—not 
made by an ideal but ideally made. 

This rather presumptuous rejection of God 
changes some other concepts. Christ, of course, cannot 
be literally the Son of God, but that does not in the 
least invalidate many of his teachings; rather it makes 
them the more marvelous. My attitude toward Christ 
is that of reverence for “the remembered life of a man 
so good and so richly endowed with personality that 
he became for others a norm and an inspiration’’(1). 

The Bible is like that. I have an appreciation of 
its ethics, its truths about living. Whether or not it is 
historically accurate is interesting but hardly to the 
point. With many people I believe that an allegory, 
a poem or music is often the best way to apprehend 
truth, to make it beautiful and real. 

Theologically, immortality has rested on God and 
Christ, so for me there is none. I may be conceited 
among people, but I cannot be impudent enough to 
believe I am of any cosmic significance. With every- 
thing else in astronomical proportions it seems utter 
absurdity to make the individual of consequence or to 
attribute a destiny to him. It does not matter to me. 
I have enough curiosity to want to experience an after- 
life if there is one, but I do not mind in the least the 
idea of my self ceasing to be. The only immortality 
which seems at all possible is that which man makes 
for himself. Whether or not I achieve that is a matter 
of indifference to me. It seems rather trivial. 

I have been asked many times how I dared believe 
such things, or, rather, not believe them. Since I never 
have acted on the fear of hell or the hope of heaven, 
discarding them has not given me greater liberty. In 
a way it has imposed more restrictions. When there is 
no compensation, justice toward individuals on earth 
becomes much more necessary and more precious. So 
I find that though I have thrown away a creed I have 
preserved the ethics. Whether the rejection is right or 
wrong does not matter tome. With SomersetMaugham 
I say: “The Almighty can hardly be such a fool as the 
churches make out. If you keep His laws I don’t think 
He can care a packet of pins whether you believe in 
Him or not.” 


(1) A. C. E. Allinson—‘‘Paul and Two Women.” 
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After all this perhaps you wonder why I come to 
church, what it can possibly mean tome. Remember— 
I have kept the ethics. The sermons and readings are 
excellent means of clarifying, even bolstering, attitudes 
toward human relationships. If they do not do that 
they are rather useless. Ethics is a test to which re- 
ligion must submit and on which the services must be 
based. Prayer then becomes ‘“‘an effort not to change 
God but to change ourselves’’(1). I go to high mass for 
the mystery of the symbolism and the inspiration of 
the music. It crystallizes my vision of the ideal, makes 
it more profound. I stand at the base of a mountain to 
feel awe and wonder. From both I go away feeling that 
life is more precious precisely because it means nothing 
to anything else. It is just that when we no longer 
matter to the universe we become important to our- 
selves and to one another. 

We ourselves assume responsibility for things we 
left to chance or attributed to the unknown. We 
shoulder things squarely. The much-blamed heredity 
and environment become a contributing explanation 
but hardly a refuge. More and more | realize I am 
responsible for what I do, and I must do things myself. 
God is not the “Chief Bell Boy of the Universe’’ (2). 
I have stopped saying, ‘I can’t help it,”’ and have set 
about making myself thoroughly aware of the impli- 
cations of my own responsibility and sufficiency. 

It has meant a new assumption of responsibility 
toward others, and immediately the questions rise: 
What kind? How far should it go? Is there a moral 
obligation to use our intelligence? é 

To me, one of the biggest questions that religion 
has to answer is that of consecration to service. It tried 
once with the Golden Rule, but that seems a bit 
inadequate now. Suppose I want to be left alone. I go 
into the mountains to live. I have no contacts with 
others, and desire none. I am doing unto others as I 
would have them do unto me. But to suppose some 
more—assume I have the I. Q. of a near-genius or 
even just above average. Am I justified in going into 
the mountains? Much as I might like to say ‘‘Yes,” 
I can hardly believe it the right answer. I am very 
skeptical until the I. Q. drops to that of a nit-wit, and 
for him there is no question. At the same time missions 
have often seemed to me the most loathsome of careers 
and people with causes the most hideous of bores. Too 
often they are fanatics who have redoubled their efforts 
after they have forgotten their aims. Probably I feel 
this way because I have always coupled the right to 
happiness with the right to define that happiness. It is 
one thing to help someone to what he wants, but quite 
another to gag him with what we have or wish we had. 
Too frequently it is a case of the son’s being sent 
through college because the father never had the 
chance. If people enjoy pagan gods, shall we force 
them to take Christ? If they like their illusions, shall 
we disillusion them? Ordinarily, I would say “No.” 
There is more chance of our providing a bewildering 
confusion than a greater happiness. However, if 
someone likes drinking dirty water or tossing rocks all 
the time, I would be quite glad to insist on changing 
the water and the toy, and, if that failed, on isolating 


(1) J. H. Holmes—‘‘Religion for Today.” 
(2) R. K. Yerkes—Atlantic Monthly, March, 1933. 


the individuals or putting them with others of the same 
peculiar temperament. It is the age-old conflict of 
individual ideas of happiness. But I would add this too 
—that no service is of value which does not assist a 
person to rise above it. We may dream of helping, but 
we dream also of not needing help. 

I do not mean to belittle intelligence or service. 
There is ample room on earth for a huge quantity of 
both, especially in such a field as doing away with 
charity. H. D. Lloyd has termed charity the “cor- 
ruption of brotherhood.” Those of you who were in 
the Ford Building at the World’s Fair probably re- 
member, “‘When there is justice there will be no need 
of charity.’’ Practically everyone agrees with George 
Ehot that “justice is not without us as a fact; it is 
within us as a great yearning.”’ That is why we make 
God just and why we pray. In our contacts with one 
another we often respect mercy, sometimes jeer at it, 
and frequently fear to exercise it. Too often ideals 
grow stiff in the joints. 

Justice and mercy, however, do not seem so 
elusive nor so difficult of achievement when we call 
them kindness or courtesy. We flatter ourselves that 
we know how to be courteous, even that we are, yet I 
doubt we ever possessed the art—and few of us take 
time to use the things we do know. We become too 
selfish or too self-conscious. We have not learned not 
to bother about ourselves. 

It is a peculiarity of my belief that in taking im- 
portance from myself I seem to bestow it on others— 
or at least to give them the right to think themselves so. 
It isa sort of compensation for our cosmic insignificance, 
for the lack of absolute values. It is not pity but rather 
a kind of gay bravado. It means a respect and kind- 
ness for people, courtesy or love, a recognition of and 
deference to their individuality, more precious to them 
because so temporary and so meaningless. It produces 
a peculiarly effective tolerance that makes conflict 
practically impossible. It is a loyalty to loyalty, as 
Royce would have called it, a respect for another’s 
devotion not because of the object but of the fact of 
devotion. The only danger in this lies in being so loyal 
to loyalty, so very tolerant, that one has no opinions, 
no viewpoints of his own. Fortunately, it is practically 
impossible for any mentally alert person to be really 
neutral on any moral issue. 

Nevertheless, indifference is hard to overcome. 
Many people who make human values a minus quan- 
tity inthe cosmos submerge in a sort of oblivion, caring 
for nothing or no one. Practically any attitude but 
that seems more sensible. There is no more point in 
moping after being born than in snubbing the immi- 
grant after admitting him. It is a waste of perfectly 
good time, if nothing else. Man may not be worth 
anything to the universe, but that is quite different 
from saying that living is valueless to the individ- 
ual. 

Once I had it thoroughly in mind that I did not 
matter at all, living became a great deal of fun. Now 
I use life. I never could commit suicide. Too many 
things are beautiful, too many appeal to me. There is 
so very much left to do, to feel, to know, to wonder 
about. I have almost an over-abundance of things 
which intrigue me, even as I realize—or perhaps be- 
cause I realize—that they do not matter either. What 
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difference if they do not? If I do not? I like them, not 
all, of course, and I think there are some people who 
like me. I do not need more than that. 

Of course, in a way I am fooling myself, because 
I would not mind there being more to it all than that. 
I am forever looking for more. I am constantly aware 
that “life is circular, and our steps move always about 
its circumference’(1)—and that is the immutable 
cream of the jest—that we cannot get at the actual 
reality of things—and so must create our own—until 
with the idol-maker we pray, 


(1) G.S. Viereck and P. Eldridge—‘‘My First Two Thousand 
Years.” 


Great god, whom I shall carve from this gray stone 
Wherein thou liest, hid to all but me, 
Grant thou that when my art hath made thee known 
And others bow, I shall not worship thee. 
But, as I pray thee now, then let me pray 
Some greater god—like thee to be conceived 
Within my soul—for strength to turn away 
From this new altar, when, that task achieved, 
He, too, stands manifest. Yea, let me yearn 
From dream to grander dream! Let me not rest 
Content at any goal! Still bid me spurn 
Each transient triumph on the Eternal Quest, 
Abjuring godlings whom my hand hath made 
For Deity, revealed, but unportrayed. 
Arthur Guiterman. 


Universalism and Our Young People’ 
Clarence S. Wilkinson 


E beginning of the Universalist Church in 
America was unlike that of any other sect. 
Some might call the story of its beginning a 
= fable of sectarian superstition, and some 
might call it an act of providence. Be that as it may, 
it took two continents to give it its start. On the 
shore of New Jersey was a man who could neither 
read nor write, who had built upon his property, with 
his own money, a church, and had invited to it 
preachers of every sect, hoping to hear what his 
natural inclination and unschooled reason sanctioned 
as the true message of God. In London was a young 
Methodist convert to Universalism, who, under the 
despair of a great sorrow, sought to lose himself by 
taking ship for the new world. Thus we have two 
earnest men, a great ocean, a little ship, contrary 
winds, and a forced landing. The preacher went on 
shore to do an errand for the ship’s captain. The first 
man he met and from whom he asked a favor was the 
very man who for years had longed to hear in his 
church a reasonable conception of God, Christ, and 
human destiny. The American layman,. Thomas 
Potter, and the English preacher, John Murray, faced 
each other. 

The preacher sought to conceal his profession; the 
layman perceived the preacher under his assumed 
disguise and compelled him to utter his faith in the 
little church. The sermon was the outpouring of a 
heart that had suffered much and that still believed 
much. It was the sermon the layman had longed to 
hear. Having expressed his faith, the preacher would 
have resumed silence had not the dominating layman 
convinced him that, holding such doctrines as he had 
proclaimed, it was the providence of God that he 
should spread the new conception with all the power 
of his faith and speech. The preacher yielded to the 
layman, and John Murray went up and down the 
country proclaiming his doctrine. 

Thus began American Universalism. Just one 
hundred and sixty-five years ago. We are proud, as 
we review this chapter in the story of our church, of 
the conduct and the achievements of our forbears. 
They were the heroes of their day. Their standard 


*An address delivered in the Universalist church in Beverly, 
Mass., on Young People’s Sunday, January 13. 


was ever flung from the front line trenches. and, as in 
nearly all warfare interests other than the original 
issues are drawn into the fray, so it was here. Begin- 
ning as a purely theological skirmish, the struggle 
widened. Out of bitter campaigns came a coherent 
system of belief. Through the necessities of the times 
the adherents of Universalism were drawn together 
in a country-wide organization many years before 
any other liberal forces were ready to take the field. 
As the years came and fled, the Universalist Church 
emerged, not large, but mighty in the contribution 
it offered of faith, hope and courage to an ever-pro- 
gressing and ever-needing world. The Universalist 
ministry has been, in the past, a unique ministry. It 
has had strong men. They have dealt with ideals and 
doctrines. They have organized their thought by 
research and controversy. They have built up a 
philosophy of life rather than a scheme of salvation. 
They have constantly modified the details of their 
faith as new reasons have appeared. In the different 
controversies that have stirred the church, as on the 
inspiration of the Bible, science and religion, social 
Christianity, they have always been frank, free and 
fearless champions of the larger ideas. And today the 
leaders of our church are trying to line up on the 
advanced line of new interpretations and methods, 
new situations and problems. 

Recently I attended the Sabbath School Union 
Mid-Year Institute held at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion in Boston, and the speakers all emphasized the 
fact that we have got to keep up to the times with our 
religion; that the church has a social responsibility 
as well as a spiritual responsibility. Our church is not 
so much an organization, although, of course, it does 
include organization, as it is a crusade—a crusade for 
the establishment of the higher, more constructive, 
worthful, and godly things of life, a crusade against 
any and all forces that tear down life, that weaken 
character, that obscure spiritual vision and blow the 
fuses of high idealism. 

Because we wish to meet the human needs of the 
present day, because, as Dr. Earle said, ‘“‘we are untrue 
to our traditions when we are traditional,” our re- 
ligion must not stand pat, but must be moving ever 
forward. And we shall never move very-far forward 
without training the young people so that they may 
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carry on in years to come. It is for this reason that we 
have our Young People’s Christian Union. I re- 
member the first time I took part in the morning ser- 
vice on Young People’s Sunday. I happened to be the 
youngest one on the platform at that particular 
service. Today it is quite different; not only am I older, 
but I am several years older than the others who have 
done so finely this morning. It makes me begin to feel 
kind of old. Where have all the other older young 
people gone? It seems that they reach a certain age 
and then just drop out. Maybe we can now do nothing 
about those who have left, but we most certainly can 
do something about keeping these young people we 
now have so that they may become sufficiently inter- 
ested in our church to remain with us. I sometimes 
think that we are just a little too liberal for our own 
good in some of the things we do. We learn of Mr. 
B——— who used to attend our church, but it seems 
he married a Methodist; so he goes there now; or of 
Miss A——-— who has met some friends and so, al- 
though she was a member of our church, she is now a 
Baptist; or of Johnnie and Mary, who were in our 
Sunday school, but their playmates go to the Con- 
gregational church, so they have changed. Ah, we say, 
our loss is their gain, and anyway all the churches are 
working for good in the world, so what’s the difference? 
This may be true, but if our faith, if our religion, means 
to us what it should mean, if our traditions are to us 
as dear as they should be, if that message which 
Murray through Potter brought to America in 1770, 
of universal Fatherhood, of universal salvation, is to us 
the challenge that it ought to be, we shall place loyalty 
to our church high up on our standard of living. 

Young people, we are all traveling over a strange 
road, the road of life. Those who are farther along the 
way have discovered that some roads are rockier than 
others; that many times, at a fork in the road, the 
smoother one is misleading and if one follows it he will 
not arrive at his desired destination. Though we may 
point out the way for another, each must do his own 
traveling. It is up to you who are parents to see to it 
that your boy and your girl become interested in the 
church. It is up to you who are members of this parish 
to do all you can to make the young people feel that 
they are a part, a vital part, of this church. It is your 
duty to teach youth the traditions and history and 
beliefs of our church, and to give them a philosophy 
of living which shall help them in their journey 
through life. The responsibility for the church of 
tomorrow is in our hands. And let us not forget that 
one of the greatest ways of teaching is by example. 

Seek for that which is true, for that which is clean, 
wholesome and constructive, and use what you get for 
constructive ends, for encouraging, enlightening, and 
inspiring other lives, for making the road of life 
smoother and safer and clearer for all. 

All through the centuries the setting apart of one 
day in seven has continued in order that man may 
rest, recuperate, clarify his vision, and revaluate and 
deepen his purposes. The Sabbath was set aside and 
has become a sacred day for man. Take advantage of 
the opportunities it affords you to get in touch with 
the higher things of life. Ralph Waldo Trine tells us 
in his book, ‘‘In Tune with the Infinite,” of a man who 
had a lotus pond. The water from the hills trickled 
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down, and through a sluice-gate entered this pond. 
At times it overflowed its banks, making the grass 
beautiful and green, and forming a brooklet from 
which the neighbors’ cattle could get a refreshing drink 
while out in pasture. So beautiful were the grounds 
of this estate that birds came in flocks and fish sported 
in the waters of the pond. So well watered and rich 
the soil that a profusion of flowers was all about. 
The owner of this estate loved people and so was 
anxious for them to share his pleasant surroundings. 
To induce them to come he had signs saying, ‘‘Visitors 
Welcome.”’ 

At any time of day and evening one could see the 
old as well as the children sitting or walking about 
the grounds, finding everything to please the eye and 
refresh the soul. Finally, as the owner was obliged to 
be away for a year, he rented the estate to another. 
This tenant soon replaced the sign, “‘Visitors Welcome,” 
with others proclaiming ‘‘No Admittance,” and “No 
Trespassing.”’ He closed the sluice-gate so that no 
water ran into the pond. Consequently the pond soon 
dried up. There were dead fish on the bottom and no 
flowers on the banks. The grass withered, the brook 
which furnished water for the cows, of course, dried up. 
The birds left and the estate became a spot of deso- 
lation. One man made a heavenly place of the same 
estate that the other turned into an unattractive, 
desolate, sun-scorched place. 

What is true of an estate can be true of a life. 
If one keeps the sluice-gate of his soul open, through 
which God may enter and make Himself known and 
felt, he is helping to create heaven in his own life as 
well as in the lives of others. As we approach the end 
of the first month of the year let us pause to take 
inventory. Are we keeping those resolutions which 
we may have made at the beginning of the year? Are 
we heading in the direction which shall find us farther 
next December than we were last? Are we moving 
toward our ultimate goal? Are we moving onward 
to success? 

In closing I shall read this poem, which my 
mother clipped from a paper several years before her 
death. It is entitled, ““The Recipe,” and is by Berton 
Braley: 


It’s doing your job the best you can 
And being just to your fellow man: 

It’s making money—but holding friends 
And staying true to your aims and ends; 
It’s figuring how and learning why, 

And looking forward and thinking high, 
And dreaming a little and doing much; 
It’s keeping always in closest touch 
With what is finest in word and deed; 
It’s daring blithely the field of chance 
While making labor a brave romance; 
It’s going onward despite defeat, 

And fighting staunchly, but keeping sweet; 
It’s being clean and it’s playing fair; 

It’s laughing lightly at Dame Despair; 
It’s looking up at the stars above, 

And drinking deeply of life and love; 
It’s struggling on with the will to win, 
But taking loss with a cheerful grin, 
And making better this good old earth, 
It’s serving, striving through strain and stress, 
It’s doing your Noblest—that’s Success! 
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Democracy Must Meet Basic Human Needs 


Edward L. Israel 


E rabbinical interpretation of the ethical 
mandates regarding contemporary economic 
life draws its inspiration directly from the 
social teachings of the Bible and later Jewish 
religious literature. In the laws of Moses, we find 
religion specifically identified with the practice of a 
code of life which makes human rights paramount to 
any rights of property. The great Hebrew prophets 
concerned themselves not only with uttering generali- 
zations concerning social justice, but they made these 
declarations specific in terms of evils of land monopoly, 
food adulteration and unethical business practices 
which existed in their days. It is in the spirit of a 
continuation of this heritage of Judaism that we today 
feel the necessity of applying our God idea to concrete 
problems of contemporary economic life. 

If there were no poverty in the world, there would 
perhaps be no objection to those who get any fun out 
of it indulging in a scramble for superfluous wealth. 
If that is a person’s idea of a good time, let him amuse 
himself in that way and enjoy the extra benefits. It 
becomes a very different matter, however, when inordi- 
nate wealth is found alongside the most abject poverty. 
We therefore hold that until the fundamental neces- 
sities of a decent livelihood are guaranteed every man 
who desires to toil, the present extraordinary inequal- 
ities of wealth must be considered ungodly and im- 
moral. The talk of rugged individualism is utterly 
iniquitous. The unlimited and unrestrained exercise 
of private ownership without regard for social results 
cannot be tolerated. 

No religious philosophy of social justice could 
ever grant that a purely materialistic interpretation or 
economic formula will solve our problem. The class 
struggle which men have created in their scramble for 
wealth is only another of the evils that economic greed 
has visited upon us. The sublime ideal of the unity of 
God must be translated concretely into an economic 
society where every individual has his inviolable rights 
above and beyond any investment of wealth. 

The statements in the foregoing paragraph need 
perhaps some added emphasis. Under the influence of 
Fascist propaganda the fallacy has been spread that 
the Jew, as a group, is Communistic. This has gone so 
far in the Fascist propaganda in America that in the 
list of “Red” Jews published by some of these organi- 
zations are contained the names of men who have done 
nothing more radical in their lives than to support a 
conservative unemployment-insurance bill or old-age 
pensions. 

It is perfectly true that there are some Jewish 
Communists. It is also true that, because some of these 
Jewish Communists are quite aggressive, the impres- 
sion gets around, under the influence of anti-Semitic 
propaganda, that these few individuals typify the 
entire Jewish group. The majority of Jews are not 
Communistic for the simple reason that the majority 
of Jews are followers of the Jewish religion, and cannot 
accept a materialistic atheistic formula for social 
salvation. The social ideals espoused by most rabbis 
today are based on a religious faith that God desired 


fullness of life for every one of His creatures, and that 
when any portion of humanity interferes with this 
fullness of life for other men, condemning them to live 
amid privation and starvation, it becomes a matter of 
religious concern. If the effort to curb man’s greed is 
radical, then all true religion must be called radical. 

The central theme of any religious attitude con- 
cerning economic life must be the sacredness of the 
individual personality. Today we are used to talking 
of labor in the mass, forgetting that those masses are 
made up of millions of men and women and, alas, even 
today, despite the N. R. A., often children, who have 
the same hopes and aspirations, the same desires and 
longings, as their economic overlords. From a religious 
point of view, the humble fellow who digs in a-ditch 
with a pick is just as important spiritually as the man 
in the polished office who issues orders for a corporation 
capitalized in hundreds of millions of dollars. If this 
humble fellow in the ditch is forced by the meagerness 
of his wage to live in a home whose environment is 
unhealthy and to deny his children a proper education 
and to be menaced by continual worries concerning 
food and clothing and doctor bills that prevent him 
from really developing the fullest possibilities of his 
nature as a man, the modern industrial set-up that is 
responsible for such conditions must be challenged. 
We have made the masses of our people slaves to 
machines. We have made the consideration of their 
lives as human beings secondary to our concern for 
the efficiency of the blind instruments of production. 
Socialized Judaism, speaking in the spirit of the 
ancient Hebrew prophets, denounces this state of 
affairs. 

I have expressed our attitude toward wealth, 
social organization and the economic structure in 
general. Out of these beliefs there flow the many con- 
crete opinions that the Jewish point of view holds with 
reference to problems that unfortunately are still in 
the realm of controversy and debate. Certainly, no 
real champion of individual rights could ever question 
the right of collective bargaining. Yet, even today, 
when that right is theoretically granted by law, we 
find those who endeavor to frustrate it because they 
feel that it will interfere with the accumulation of 
their own profits. The New Deal, according to the 
latest tax returns, has almost doubled the number of 
millionaires over the preceding year. Big business 
avidly accepts these new opportunities for profit, yet 
in most instances continues to fight the New Deal’s 
socially just ideas regarding the rights of labor organi- 
zation. The New Deal has emphasized the value of 
trade organization for the mutual benefit of employers. 
These organizations existed even before the New Deal. 
Without further equivocation, workers must be given, 
not only in theory but in practice, the same inalienable 
rights as their employers to organize according to their 
own plan for their common good, and to bargain col- 
lectively with their employers through such honorable 
means as they may choose. 

In our present distorted economic life, strikes are 
unfortunately often the only method by which men at 
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a job can register before the public the existence of 
unfair labor conditions. I do not question for a moment 
that there have been strikes which have been morally 
unjustified. I know, for example, of strikes that have 
arisen from foolish political controversy between 
laboring groups quarreling among themselves. The 
existence of instances of this sort, however, does not 
warrant the sweeping assertions that we often hear 
concerning the lack of justification of strikes in general. 
As a matter of fact, I know that powerful labor organi- 
zations often lament most bitterly the necessity for 
calling a strike. I cite the recent textile strike as a 
concrete example of this. Together with a representa- 
tive of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, I interviewed the executive board of the 
textile workers union just before the recent strike was 
called. They did not want the strike. They desired 
that an impartial board should be set up in which 
representatives of the employers and the union would 
select a third person, acceptable to both groups, who 
would decide finally all the issues involved. Those 
issues concerned themselves primarily with asking a 
man to take care of more looms than was physically 
possible and paying wages that were far below the 
living standard. I saw some of the pay envelopes. I[ 
know how desperately low those wages were. They 
were far less than the theoretical minimum laid down 
by the N. R. A. eodes. And let me remind you that 
this N. R. A. minimum itself does not constitute a real 
living wage. The owners of the textile mills wrecked 
every opportunity for the peaceful settlement of that 
dispute by refusing to have any contact whatsoever 
with a union that hundreds of thousands of their 
workers had joined. We of the religious groups want 
to see an economic society in which strikes will be 
unnecessary, and in which any dispute will be settled 
by arbitration. It is not, however, until the basic right 
of labor organization is recognized that such a condi- 
tion can be brought into actuality. 

Years ago, our Jewish rabbinical body recorded 
itself in favor of unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, and sickness and disability insurance to 
protect the worker from poverty in event of accident. 
Nowadays, even conservative business groups, realizing 
that their whole economic life is crumbling at their 
feet, are coming to see the wisdom of social insurance. 
It is indeed unfortunate that the opinions of socially 
minded men and women and the exhortations of re- 
ligious leaders meant little or nothing to these indus- 
trial powers throughout the years, and that we had to 
experience our present tragic plight before they opened 
their eyes to the wisdom of social insurance. It might 
be well for these same industrial powers to consider 
seriously some of the other aspects of the program of 
social justice which, today, they brand as radical. It 
would be far better for them and for society at large 
to find justice in industrial life without the expense of 
the starvation and the privation of millions of human 
beings. 

One of the chief points that they might well con- 
sider without further delay is the question of hours 
of labor and days of rest. It is simple mathematical 
reasoning to understand that if we have, by our in- 
ventive genius, developed machines that displace 
workers from industry, we must lower the hours of 


labor of those who still remain, in order to assimilate 
the jobless. I do not know what the final mathematical 
solution will be. I do not know whether it will be a 
forty or thirty or even twenty-hour week. It depends, 
from one angle, on the inventive prowess of man in 
developing labor-saving machinery, and, from the 
other angle, on man’s inventive prowess in opening up 
new channels of work to absorb this new leisure time. 
Regardless of the developments of these factors, it is 
nevertheless the inalienable right of every man who 
would work to secure a job. The hours of labor must. 
be scaled down until all the employable are absorbed 
into industry; and the rate of pay from those jobs, 
regardless of the number of hours, must be such as to 
enable a man to rear up a family decently. 

There are some who assert that we cannot main- 
tain our present profit system of economic life under 
such a state of affairs. That may be the case. To this, 
socialized religion has only one answer. Any economic 
system must be considered in terms of its success in 
achieving decent living conditions for every man and 
woman and child. Socialized religion is not blinded by 
phrases and slogans. The words ‘‘capitalism’”’ or 
“socialism”’ neither delight nor affright us. We have 
no desire for the mere sake of creating unrest to agitate 
against the present economic society. We demand, 
however, that it show itself capable of meeting the 
requirements of basic human needs for all men if it is 
to continue in its present or in a modified form. If the 
acid test of the fulfilling of these human needs cannot 
be met without changing an economic order which 
rests on “profits,” that order must be democratically 
and progressively moulded without fear or prejudice 
until we reach a point where these fundamental rights 
of everyone to a decent life are fully met. 

Particularly at this moment, when the despairing 
masses of men may be led to trade their liberty under 


_ democracy for an illusory mess of Fascist pottage, we 


may mention our insistence on the necessity of safe- 
guarding civil rights. It would be a tragedy were the 
great American experiment in democracy to be washed 
up on the shores of Fascism. Millions of jobless men 
in America may be tempted by false promises under 
the spell of some demagogue as they have been tempted 
in other lands. The experience of the workers in those 
countries which have espoused Fascism should warn 
the suffering millions of America. Fascism, wherever 
it exists, has failed to improve the lot of those who toil. 
According to every set of statistics, it has made their 
economic life even worse than before. In both Italy 
and Germany, under Fascism, living costs have in- 
creased while wages have decreased. But, worst of all, 
it has taken away from the masses their fundamental 
right as human beings in the realm of labor organiza- 
tion and even of religion. 

Kconomic nationalism and bitter rivalry among 
nations are the natural outgrowth of the present cha- 
otic state of affairs. There can be no real world peace 
until there is real social justice. At the same time, no 
war can ever settle the problem of any people today. 
We therefore support the earnest efforts of those who 
oppose war for any reason whatsoever. We condemn 
the militarization of our schools and colleges. We point 
to the long record of history where nations who imag- 
ined that they could preserve themselves by grand 
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military power have crumbled in the dust, and we 
insist that on the basis of social righteousness alone 
can any nation hold its place in civilization. 
These social ideals, inspired by the tradition of 
Judaism applied to the modern sphere, are in remarka- 
ble harmony with the ideals of Catholic and Protestant 
groups. As a matter of fact, there is no area of human 
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relationship which brings men more to a realization 
of the unity of religious thought than the field of social 
endeavor. The moral implications of jobless men, 
exploited workers, under-privileged families, find 
groups with differing theological bases working hand 
in hand in the name of religious ethics. 

(Copyright, 1985, N.C. J.C. News Service) 


Let’s Give the Church an Even Break! 


A. Ritchie Low 


GIETWEEN you and me, I’m a bit fed up reading 
P<) about the follies and failures of the churches. 
This does not mean that I consider them 
perfect. As a young minister I realize full 
well that many things need to be rectified, that many 
churches, like individuals, need to be revived and born 
again. Just the same, folks, what the critics seem to 
forget is that, like a penny, there are two sides to this 
question. 

The negative side, during the past fifteen years 
in particular, has been well and ably presented. Writers 
and not a few preachers have told us that the churches 
are behind the times, that their creeds are outworn, 
their ideas outdated, and that they have a great future 
behind them. No need of my going into more accusa- 
tions. You too have read all about them. And so the 
negative point of view we are pretty well acquainted 
with. But how about the positive, affirmative side? 
Because so many have written and spoken in terms of 
what is wrong with the churches I want to reverse the 
order and talk about what is reght with the churches. 
At least it will be a change. Well, here goes! 

Take the question of leadership. Don’t you 
believe we are fortunate in having so many fine, 
talented ministers in America these days? I do. I 


thank God for men like Parkes Cadman, Stanley High, . 


Albert W. Beaven, and others whose names are known 
from coast to coast. We had splendid leaders in other 
days. Of course we did! There were Theodore Parker, 
DeWitt Talmadge, Henry Ward Beecher, Phillips 
Brooks and Dwight L. Moody. And over in England 
there were Charles Spurgeon, Canon Liddon, Joseph 
Parker, and Robert W. Dale. In both countries there 
were giants in those days. Indeed there were! However, 
it ought to be possible for us to pay our respects to the 
great pulpiteers of a former generation without mini- 
mizing those of our own day, and it is for this reason 
that 1 am grateful for the ministry of Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Frank Oliver 
Hall, Paul Scherer and Bernard Iddings Bell. Never 
in the history of American Protestantism have the 
churches been more ably led. 

Then, too, the churches are not only preaching 
the gospel but are applying it to every day life. Take 
the labor question. How many know that it was the 
Protestant churches of America that were really re- 
sponsible for the abolition of the twelve-hour day? 
Back in 1922, I think it was, a commission representing 
them was appointed to investigate conditions in the 
steel mills in Pennsylvania. Headed by Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson, it gave the facts to the public. 

Men were laboring from dawn to sunset. In some 
cases the children of the workmen, asleep when they 


got up to go to work in the morning, had, by the time 
they arrived home in the evening, been put to bed for 
the night. Actually, sometimes for days at a time these 
fathers did not see their youngsters awake. 

When the exhaustive report bringing these and 
other facts to light reached the White House, President 
Harding declared that these conditions must not 
continue. The rest is history. With the active coopera- 
tion of Judge Elbert H. Gary and other steel corpora- 
tion officials, soon the twelve-hour day was abolished 
and the eight-hour day substituted. The Protestant 
churches tackled the question, gathered the facts and 
got results. And today they are still at it. 

While they are careful not to appear as though it 
was up to them to tell American business men how 
to run their business or how to operate their plants, 
nevertheless the churches insist that the workers get 
a square deal. The interest they are taking in the 
workers is being highly commended by reputable labor 
leaders everywhere. Needless to say, this friendly 
attitude is also helping to bridge the gap that has more 
or less existed between the local church and the man 
on the street. 

Another thing. The denominations are not only 
working at their job at home, they are also endeavoring 
to play their part abroad. But this does not meet with 
the approval of everybody. Not by a long sea mile. 
There is my friend Sam Sharpe. He’s opposed to what 
he calls “this whole missionary business.”’ He feels 
that we should let the Chinese, the Japanese, the Indian, 
and all such folks, alone. Haven’t they got a religion 
of their own? he asks. Besides, he insists on telling me 
that there is lots to do right at home. And, Sam, mind 
you, isright. There is lots to do at home. But I always 
feel like telling him that charity, while it should begin 
there, shouldn’t stop there, that when it does it isn’t 
charity, but plain, downright selfishness. Then, too, 
every once in a while [ remind him that the light that 
a the farthest always shines the brightest nearest 

ome. 

This morning finds missionaries all over the world, 
and they are “staying put,’”’ as we used to say in the 
army, because the natives want them to. They are 
healing the sick, helping the poor and lending a helping 
hand wherever possible. They are erecting hospitals, 
building churches, and bringing the more abundant 
life to all sorts and conditions of men. 

We Protestants have a right to feel proud of our 
missionary representatives, of men like Stanley Jones 
and Albert Schweitzer and Wilfred Grenfell, to name. 
but a few. They are the twentieth century David 
Livingstones! With a zeal for Christ and a passion to 
be useful to their fellowmen, they go upward and on- 
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ward in the great task of winning the world for God. 
We should feel proud, too, of the men and women they 
are sending out into the world. Go over the names of 
members of the present Chinese Government, for 
example. You will find that not a few in places of 
responsibility are graduates of our mission schools. 

Over in Japan the Christians are wielding an 
influence out of all proportion to their numbers. The 
same is true of other lands. Here in the homeland a 
goodly number of foreign students attending our 
colleges and universities first received their zeal for 
knowledge and service at the feet of missionaries sent 
out by that church of yours. 

Think of Kagawa. What a tower of strength he is 
in the Land of the Mikado! Consider Sun Yat Sen, the 
great Chinese leader, who, being dead, yet speaketh 
to the hearts of millions of his countrymen. If Protes- 
tant missions had produced just these two men, all the 
prayers, all the labors and all the sacrifices of the past 
fifty years would have proved decidedly worth while. 
And so when I ask myself, ““What’s right with the 
churches?” I think of the great work going on from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strands and, 
like St. Paul of old, thank God and take courage. 

And now let’s take a look at our young people’s 
work. In this department of our church life I believe 
tremendous progress has been made, don’t you? Once 
upon a time, when I was a youngster, they used to say 
that boys and girls should be seen but not heard. 
Today, however, where they are not heard they are 
very seldom seen, and I’m glad of it. Yes, times 
change. What gladdens my heart is the knowledge 
that the churches have been wise enough to change 
with them. Protestantism has done more than keep 
up with the times so far as young people’s activities 
are concerned, it really has resembled an advance army, 
going ahead, anticipating changes. 

Between the church of yesterday and today is a 
great gulf fixed. When I was a kid, for instance, about 
all our local church did in the way of recreation was to 
hold a Sunday school picnic once a year and about 
Christmas time put on an old-fashioned type of enter- 
tainment. Regarding the latter, I’ll tell you what we 
did. We entered a large hall, and as we passed to our 
seats we were handed a cup of hot tea (emphasis on 
the “hot’’—Scotch folk simply will not tolerate luke- 
warm tea!). With a cup of tea in one hand and a small 
bag of cookies in the other we made our way down the 
aisle in search of a seat. 

After we had disposed of the refreshments the 
lights would go out, and presently on the screen there 
would be flashed a few reels of the old, flickering melo- 
drama stories of yesterday. A short talk by our super- 
intendent would bring the evening to a close, and half- 
past nine would see most of us leaving for home. We 
thought it was wonderful, yes, sir, and as each of us 
journeyed down the road we would talk about the 
good time we'd had. 

Now I am no old timer, harking back to the good 
old seventies and eighties. Between you and me, I’m 
just in my middle thirties, yet in my short lifetime I 
have seen great changes come to pass. Whereas when 
I was a youngster next to nothing was done in the way 
of developing leaders, today young people’s camps dot 
the landscape from Vermont to Wisconsin. There Is a 


-in the building up of the Kingdom of God. 
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willingness, too, to give youths places of responsibility, 
and this is far more true of the church than in the realm 
of politics, for example. 

Today young men and women are planning pro- 
grams, it isn’t unusual to hear them talk from pulpits, 
and in most parishes they are given an opportunity 
to let their lights shine as they never were even twenty 
years ago. Today one finds some of our most out- 
standing leaders giving their lives to the building up 
of the coming generation. It was St. Paul, you re- 
member, who warned the early church against despis- 
ing the leadership of young Timothy. Well, he wouldn’t 
have to do that today, for young folk have come into 
their own, and I am mighty glad of it, aren’t you? 

Then, too, when I ask myself, ‘‘What is right with 
the churches?” I remind myself of their willingness 
to get together. Once upon a time we Protestants used 
to sing, ““You in your small corner and I in mine.” 
Today we prefer ‘Like a mighty army moves the 
church of God.” There is no doubt about it, friends, 
there is a better, happier, fraternal spirit abroad among 
our churches today than has ever before existed in the 
history of American Protestantism. 

Today, by and large, we think in terms of co- 
operation and good-will. We are no longer concerned 
about the fights of our fathers, but are tremendously 
interested in passing on to our children the fazth of our 


fathers. Today we also have a keener appreciation of 


the unique contribution each communion has made 
The 
Methodists, God bless them, gave us John Wesley, and 
for good measure added Francis.Asbury and Peter 
Cartwright. Our Congregationalist neighbors gave us 
Henry Ward Beecher, Lyman Abbott, Washington 
Gladden and Dwight L. Moody. To our Presbyterian 
friends we are indebted for a system of theology that is 
likely to continue to do business at the old stand tor 
many a day. To our Baptist brothers we owe a debt 
of gratitude for their gift of Roger Williams, whose 
spiritual genius lighted a dark and weary world with 
his magnificent declaration of spiritual independence. 
Aye, and for William E. Carey and John Bunyan, 
Protestants are ever ready to say, “Let us return 
thanks.” 

Well, like Tennyson’s brook, I could go on and on, 
mentioning other churches. I could mention, for ex- 
ample, the Episcopal communion and Phillips Brooks, 
the Disciples and Thomas Campbell, our Lutheran 
and Unitarian friends, as well as the Adventists and 
others, but space forbids. Besides, it isn’t necessary, 
since we know pretty well the splendid contribution 
each has made in the building up of our American 
civilization. 

Because we are coming to a fuller understanding 
of what we mean to one another, Protestant denomi- 
nations are getting together. Every month sees them 
drawing closer. Through city and state federations, 
through such agencies as the Federal Council of 
Churches, tremendous progress along the line of unity 
has been made. In this good work progressive maga- 
zines like The Christian Herald, with their fine co- 
operative spirit and large interdenominational cir- 
culation, are playing a large part. More power to them! 

I hope 1 haven’t given you the impression that 
I think the churches are just about perfect, for they 
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are far from being that. Being in the ministry I am 
in a position to know, at first hand, something of their 
faults and failings. There are many wrongs that need 
to be righted, undoubtedly there are the sins of 
omission and commission that need to be looked into. 
All this and more, friends, I readily grant. 

Just the same, don’t you think that in recent 
years we church folk have been just a bit over critical, 
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too ready to find fault, too prone to look on the dark 
side of things? Frankly, I believe we have. And so my 
plea is that we give the Protestant churches an even 
break by giving credit where credit is due, by talking 
them up, by saying a good word in due season, and by 
each one of us putting our shoulders to the wheel and 
doing with our might what our hands find to do. 
Vl doit. Will you? 


Political Lobby 


N. W. Lovely 


E officers and organizers of the A. F.Fof L., 
in their organization speeches and exhorta- 
tory and educational addresses designed to 
sell the service to the workingmen, promise 
to bring them better wages, shorter hours, better 
working conditions. To do this, of course, the A. F. 
of L. must have some power over industry, and to 
make their service more attractive they must increase 
that power. Their first method of obtaining such 
power was the strike, but that often proved to be a 
double-edged weapon, and very early they turned to 
political fields as a method of gaining power over the 
industries and bringing to the laborers what they had 
promised. Under Gompers they formed the traditional 
policy of ‘Vote for your friends and against your 
enemies,’ becoming an aggressive political lobby and 
assuming the role of spokesmen for American labor. 
As such they sponsored and forwarded much progres- 
sive and intelligent labor legislation, especially in the 
state legislatures, but to some extent also in the 
federal government. 

Meanwhile they sought to increase their power 
and influence by building up membership, thereby 
increasing their power as a lobby and as a direct threat, 
through the use of the strike, to stubborn and abusive 
employers. Of course it was not long before they 
turned their lobbying power not only toward legisla- 
tion which bettered the social and economic condition 
of labor, but also toward legislation removing barriers 
and impediments which discouraged or prevented 
labor organization. They defended the right of labor 
to organize, that is the right of the A. F. of L. to 
increase its power over industry and its influence as a 
lobby. This was a legitimate and necessary course of 
action, quite in line with the methods of other business 
interests which regarded themselves of service to 
society and looked for fair and favorable treatment 
from the government. 

With the advent of the Roosevelt administration 
and the N. R. A., however, the A. F. of L. entered a 
new and more aggressive phase of lobbying. They 
wrote into legislation (especially Section 7a and the 
Wagner bill which so nearly became law) clauses which 
seemed to give governmental sanction and encourage- 
ment to laborers to join the A. F. of L. Through per- 
sonal influence or political pressure they obtained much 
favorable notice from officials high in government 
circles; and when General Hugh Johnson later asserted 
that A. F. of L. officials had “unconscionably oversold’’ 
Section 7a he was probably forgetting his own Labor 
Day speech of 1933, and the speech at the critics’ 
festival in Washington, the week of March 12, 1984. 


In spite of this official endorsement, however, they did 
not receive under the N. R. A. codes the degree of 
power which they looked for; nor did they get the 
wages and hours and conditions of labor which they had 
recklessly promised to prospective members in the 
intensive organizing campaign of the summer and fall 
of 1933. Straight political lobbying had failed them— 
so they turned to a newly discovered weapon. 

They had learned that the success of the admin- 
istration was intimately dependent upon economic 
factors. In other days they had held up votes for 
political purposes, the strike as a weapon against 
individual firms; now they deliberately turned the 
threat of strike against the government. Industry after 
industry threatened a general walkout; and industry 
after industry accepted an agreement which gave some 
new influence on the Code Authority, or a labor board, 
to the officials of the A. F. of L. In no ease did the 
agreements involve a direct and immediate advantage 
to the worker; they merely added to the power of the 
A. F. of L. over industry, always with governmental 
intervention and through agencies invested with power 
from the federal government. In every case the agree- 
ment was reached over the opposition of a “rank and 
file’ group within the union which tried to break the 
control of the officials; and in every case the organiza- 
tion was strong enough to subjugate this popular 
clamor and leave the old officials in their places, 
masters of the increased influence which the agreement 
brought to the union. In one case the leaders were 
forced by a strong movement within the union to a 
different course. In the late spring of 1934 the U. T. W. 
accepted an agreement which involved representation 
on Code Authorities, and a series of investigations by 
boards responsible to the federal government. But 
the leaders could not hold the union in line, and, quite 
characteristically, chose to keep office by yielding to 
and appearing to lead the movement for direct action. 
Although ostensibly aimed at the manufacturers and 
the Code Authority, the strike call was issued with an 
eye to the November elections, and all the officials were 
in Washington during the large part of the strike, 
which was obviously political in nature. 

It is evident that the A. F. of L. is bringing both 
political and economic power to bear on the federal 
government, and, as I pointed out in my first paper, 
this power, resting in the hands of officials only re- 
motely responsible to the laborers themselves, is 
maintained by these officials through the employment 
of experienced demagogues who are responsible to no 
one but the officials. At present what power they have 
is being used to add more power to their organization, 
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and only incidentally to better the lot of the laborer. 
Finally, it is not a corporate organization and there is 
no redress in court for violation of contract, no 
responsibility for personal or property damage in case 
of riot except as separate individuals. Usually the 
individuals prosecuted are the victims of specialized 
demagoguery, and seldom the demagogues themselves. 
Surely the labor of the country deserves a more re- 
sponsible, more adequate, and more representative 
expression than is afforded it by the A. F. of L. 


eek Dek 


THE REGISTER ANSWERS THE LEADER 

Here is an answer to our editorial, ‘“Let the Split 
Come.” It is published as a signed editorial in The 
Christian Register, and it is by a man whom we admire 
and love. Uuless we miss our guess, he will produce 
something of enduring value in literature. We have no 
better writer, no clearer brain, no finer spirit, in our 
fellowship. We reaffirm without apology all that we 
wrote in the editorial under discussion. We endorse 
many things said by our critic. And we record here our 
pride in having such a man in our fellowship and in 
having called out this rejoinder. 

The Editor. 


Let’s Split the Fog 


PPARENTLY our esteemed friend, Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., has been hearing someone 
3) £4 fs} talk who has aroused his convictions. From 
OA} his uneasy editorial chair he shouts in The 
Christian Leader for February 2, ‘Let the Split Come!’ 
What split? The split between those ‘‘who think 
that the church is just a glorified social-service com- 
mission and those who know that religion is something 
more; between those who think that the church must 
throw itself whole-heartedly behind a radical social 
program and those who think that the church should 
not attach itself to a political movement; between 
“the revolutionists” and “the evolutionists; between 
those who think that “the age of theology is past and 
the age of service is here.”’ If there must be a cleavage 
on this issue, says Dr. van Schaick, let it come: “It 
can’t come too soon.” For his part, he intends to 
stand his ground on the three propositions: “that re- 
ligion is more than reform of the social system, that 
reform of the social system does not need to involve 
destruction of the social system, and that in ali the 
work we have to do ‘we are laborers together with 
God.’ ” 

We do not believe that any such parting of the 
ways is in the offing. True enough, there is some 
agitation stirring along lines approximating those 
which Dr. van Schaick states; and it has its signifi- 
cance. But any question of cleavage is, we think, 
premature. Those who are mentally and spiritually 
prepared at the present time to break loose from the 
old moorings and pursue a radical social program 
would constitute only a chip, not a split. Furthermore, 
such a cleavage would take place not alone in the 
churches but simultaneously in every other area of our 
society. History has not formulated the issue to such 
a point as yet. The old order is beginning to heave, 
creak and groan; the hold of those who have held 
dominance is weakening; the principle of “individual- 
ism” is walking torn and bleeding amid the ruins 1t 
has created; the once lusty slogans, ideas, ideals and 
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values of the modern economico-political order are 
becoming senile; the dissatisfied rumblings of the 
intelligentsia which Dr. van Schaick has heard are 
symptomatic of this; but we believe that the old 
regime will hold together for some years to come if it 
can avoid the strain of another world war. 

Nevertheless, this is not altogether a remote 
future matter. The process of fundamental social 
change is working in our midst. Certain things are 
being abandoned and are struggling to keep from 
being abandoned, and other things are struggling to 
be recognized. Organized religion must make some 
critical choices. It must choose on the side of historic 
destiny, if it is to play a part in the life of the future 
generations, if it is to play a vital part in contemporary 
life. 

Whatever choices the churches make will not be 
made on one definite dramatic occasion. There may 
easily come a time when a choice must be made which 
will split the religious ranks in two, but we do not see 
that time on the horizon. 

We agree heartily with Dr. van Schaick when he 
affirms that religion is “‘something more’’ than social 
reform. At the same time we believe that organized 
religion is going to live or die according to the choices 
it makes within the next half a century, let us say, 
on the subject of social issues. We believe this hecause 
of the peculiar exigencies of the present epoch. Under 
other circumstances we can conceive of religion as 
having but minor traffic with social reform. 

We believe that there is no fundamental antithesis 
between “theology” and “service.”’ A living theology 
is a serving theology, is organic to its world. 

We believe that the distinction between evolution 
and revolution is unreal. Evolution inevitably becomes 
revolution. Revolution simply gives institutional form 
to what evolution comes, in time, to demand. Nor 
do we take any pleasure in hypnotizing ourselves 
with the proposition that society can be reformed 
without destruction. Both houses and social systems 
have to be destroyed to the extent that they are re- 
formed. 

We believe that the principle of collectivism as 
opposed to individualism, the principle of socialism 
as opposed to privatism, holds and supports the great 
values of humanity, and that our civilization must 
discover appropriate ways of embracing that principle, 
or go down in chaos. We believe, therefore, that re- 
ligion must make its choice on the side of that principle. 
We think it would be disastrous, however, for religion 
ever to identify itself completely with any given social 
program. Man must use social programs in his spirit- 
ual quest, but programs will always fall short of fully 
satisfying that quest. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


*k ** K 


THE UNITARIAN PROGRAM 


Of course, and intentionally, the program put out by the 
department of social relations of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is a very large order. There are forty-six recommendations 
in all, dealing with group relationships of many kinds, and with 
national and international policies. 

Advanced positions are assumed on practically all subjects 
considered, whether birth control or American membership in the 
League of Nations, or the use of the taxing power “‘to provide a 
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more just distribution of wealth and income,” or the renunciation 
of violence “as a method of accomplishing any social purpose.” 
Other items represent more nearly the consensus of the time, as 
freedom of speech, emphasis on democracy, old-age pensions. 

The program in no sense binds the denomination. It repre- 
sents the judgments of a committee directed by the association to 
prepare such a program. Perhaps half the recommendations are 
highly debatable, a fact of which the committee must have been 
cognizant. Whether the child labor amendment can now legally 
be ratified is open to queston—a fact which has nothing to do with 
such labor itself. Plenty of eminent churchmen would oppose “all 
increases in armaments in the United States.’’ The inclusion of 
controversial recommendations may induce discussion and this 
the department of course must welcome. 

To some extent in New England, and more elsewhere, this 
enterprise may raise anew the old question of what is the first 
duty of the church, the production of Christians or of a Christian- 
ized society; and of what may be the relations between the two. 
Lately it was said by the dean of the Tufts School of Religion. 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, that “the church ought to be the or- 
ganized conscience of the community and the nation,” and that 
“the church must not only teach, it must act.” 

Perhaps it is true that social problems will solve themselves 
when individuals become truly Christian. Also it is true that 
social systems come and go. The better will not displace the in- 
ferior without the active efforts of high-minded people inside the 
church, and out. The practical difficulty is to strike the ideal 
balance between work for the individual and for society. 

In some regions today such a program will be denounced as 
“nolitics,”’ and various churches, not a few in New England, will 
so regard it. Once that attitude would have been common, at 
least beyond the Hudson. Not so long ago the great arguments 
turned upon inerrancy and inspiration, and earlier still on free 
will and the correct method of baptism. How long out of date 
such a book as Gladstone’s ‘‘The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture” seems. today! Unitarianism, which historically has 
regarded itself more as an influence than a competitive denomi- 
nation, has had much to do with the change that has taken place. 
Such a program as this latest one represents to many the same 
conception of the mission of that church. —Editorial in The 
Bosicn Herald. 


* * * 


A UNIVERSALIST RECORD 
Helena C. Lee 


It takes so few words to make a fade-out from our daily life 
to a scene lived years back. The notice of Mrs. J. B. Harsh’s 
passing held such power. The only son of that family, Sam Harsh, 
was the leader of Lombard College in the nineties, president of 
any organization which fancied presidents, editor of the college 
paper, leading scholar, leading athlete—utterly unspoiled. He 
was nearly six feet tall, with the handsome head topping that 
bulged full of common sense and determination. 

The schedule of his life had been carefully drawn and followed 
in the living. It called for the care of his sister, when she came to 
Galesburg in his junior year. Parental duties were new to him and 
not wholly relished. He sought aid. ‘‘She’s pretty, and I won’t 
have her going out with everyone that asks her. I can’t always 
take her, and she won’t stay in—what can you do?” Fate solved 
the difficulty very prettily. 

One of the professors was married at about that time. Sam 
came to the reception with no empty words on his lips as he spoke 
to his host. “I’ve been through the house,” he said (it wasn’t a 
long trip). “I like everything in it, and I’m giving myself three 
years after college and then I’ll have a house just like this and a 
wife just like yours.” Girls had come within his vision somewhat 
recently. “I haven’t had time to see ’em before,” he explained. 
“Tl get me a girl when I’m a senior, of course; a fellow needs 
one.” He had begun to represent Lombard in Illinois; his fame 
was spreading, and there was no dearth of candidates as the time 
arrived. 

After graduation, where he carried off most of the honors, 


Sam went directly into newspaper work, becoming the editor of a 
small Iowa sheet, owned by his father. The older Harsh was a 
newspaper man, a member of the state legislature, and interested 
in politics. Sam had gained a like taste in college; so he threw 
himself into the state fights, firm but not blatant, and always 
able to smile. Commencement saw him back. People swarmed 
to congratulate him; he only answered, ‘‘You can see what you’ve 
done in the first year—then there comes a level stretch.” 

Three years were all he was allowed. Perhaps he had gained 
as much as most men do in a long lifetime. Iowa was profoundly 
shocked by his death from a heart affliction. The family received 
letters from Washington, and from the leading newspaper men 
and politicians of the Middle West; and the burden of them all 
was, why should America lose such an unusual lad? No one could 
answer it except his mother. She came in Sam’s place at the next 
Commencement, brave and sweet and quiet. ‘“‘We are content,” 
she said. “All Iowa is fighting for Sam’s ideals now. We had him 
for twenty-five perfect years and shared him with the state. 
I am grateful to have been allowed to be his mother. The only 
thing is to be worthy.” 

And last month, after ninety-one years of helpfulness, that 
understanding mother died. 

Stamford, Conn. 


NANKING BOWS TO JAPAN IN NORTH CHINA 
T. A. Bisson 


It is somewhat difficult to reconcile the renewed threat of 
Japanese military operations in north China on January 19 with 
Foreign Minister Hirota’s declaration to the Diet on January 22 
that Japan’s policy is “to assist China in the attainment” of 
stability. Mr. Hirota also notes in “the gradual solution of various 
long-pending questions . . . . a growing trend among the Chi- 
nese people to appreciate the true motive of Japan.” This “trend” 
is certainly evident in the recent actions of the Nanking govern- 
ment, but it is hardly to be taken as an expression of the will of the 
Chinese people. 

The mobilization of Japanese troops effected on January 19 
at Chengteh, capital of Jehol province, affords significant indi- 
cations of Japan’s intentions with respect to north China. This 
force was evidently designed to strike westward toward Kuyuan, 
a strategic point in Chahar province. The size of the force was 
considerable, including 4,000 troops and eight airplanes—sufli- 
cient, if necessary, to sweep aside possible resistance from the 
troops of General Sung Chehyuan, Governor of Chahar province. 
From Kuyuan an important caravan route leads southwest to 
Kalgan. The occupation of Kalgan by Japanese military forces 
would sever the overland route from north China to the Soviet 
union, and would materially contribute to the encirclement of 
Outer Mongolia. 

In view of the action taken by Chiang Kai-shek on his visit 
to north China in October-November, 1934, little opposition to 
further Japanese encroachments may be expected from the 
Nanking government. At that time Chiang Kai-shek ordered the 
removal of 145,000 northern troops to central China. Of these 
troops no less than 50,000 were taken from the forces of General 
Sung Cheh-yuan in Chabar, despite the fact that this province 
was most immediately threatened by Japanese aggression. Whole- 
sale changes were also effected in the personnel of the Hopei pro- 
vineial government, which resulted in the weeding out of all 
officials suspected of anti-Japanese sentiment. Finally, on De- 
cember 4, following Chiang’s return to Nanking, the Executive 
Yuan ordered the seat of the Hopei provincial government trans- 
ferred from Tientsin to Paotingfu. This action formed the subject 
of an interrogation in the Legislative Yuan on December 17 by 
Liu Yu-hsun, who asked whether it had been influenced by ‘‘dip- 
lomatic considerations” and “‘what would be likely to happen to 
Hopei after the removal of the provincial capital.” 

These events aroused intense popular indignation in north 
China, expressed particularly in the growing influence exerted by 
the “League for Armed Resistance against Japanese Aggression,” 
founded by Madame Sun Yat-sen in August, 1934. In order to 
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counteract the increasing strength of this movement, the Nanking 
authorities unleashed a virtual reign of terror in November and 
December through north China. Wholesale arrests included, 
among others, numerous students of the Peiping National Uni- 
versity; Mr. Shen Kuokwang, principal of the First Middle School 
in Peiping; Professor Feng Yu-lan, Dean of Liberal Arts School 
of Tsing Hua University; and Mr. Hsiao Chieh-wu, professor at 
the National Normal University, Peiping. During this period, 
also, the north China authorities finally executed Sze Tsan-tang, 
the young university student who bombed the first train from 
Peiping to Mukden on July 1, 1934, following the restoration of 
through traffic. 

The case of Generals Chi Hung-chang and Jen Ying-chi 
was even more significant. General Chi Hung-chang had per- 
sonally commanded the expedition which wrested temporary 
control of Dolonor from Japanese forces in July, 1933. He had 
later retired to Tientsin, where he joined Madame Sun Yat-sen’s 
anti-Japanese league. On November 11 two members of the 
“Blue Jackets,” Chiang Kai-shek’s secret terrorist society, openly 
invaded a Tientsin hotel and shot and wounded both General Chi 
and his associate, General Jen. The two generals were removed to 
a hospital in the French concession, from which they were extra- 
dited by the Chinese authorities on November 14 on charges of 
Communist activity. They were dispatched to Peiping under 
heavy guard on November 24, and were executed two days later. 

This suppression of anti-Japanese activities by the Nanking 
authorities is paralleled by Japan’s growing military domination 
of north China. The “demilitarized” area is controlled by Japa- 
nese detachments along the Tientsin-Shanhaikuan railway. At 
Dolonor there is a newly constructed Japanese airdrome, which 
reportedly houses seven airplanes. A Japanese military mission is 
stationed at Kalgan. At Tientsin on December 16 more than a 
thousand Japanese residents turned out to celebrate the com- 
pletion of a new airdrome, which can accommodate twenty air- 
planes. These developments point toward an eventual complete 
occupation of north China by Japan’s armed forces. The general 
opposition of the Chinese people to this eventuality, however, is 
strictly suppressed by the Chinese authorities at Nanking and 
Peiping. Unless a widespread popular uprising throws off this 
suppression and finds means to combat growing Japanese en- 
croachments, China as a whole faces the prospect of becoming a 
second ‘‘Manchoukuo.”—Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Asso- 


ciation. 


DO WE NEED A SHAKE-UP? 


In spite of unexpected and perhaps unpleasant repercussions, 
the Commission on Appraisal which the Unitarians authorized 
last May stirs something in many Universalist hearts. To see a 
great liberal group dissatisfied with stagnation and impotence, 
and willing to risk misunderstanding in order to take a public 
inventory of its religious effectiveness, is something to stir the 
heart. In our estimate of the bold Unitarian move, we do not see 
a gang of malcontents gunning for the entrenched officials, nor 
do we see a crowd of publicity hounds anxious for headlines wher- 
ever they may be found. Rather we see a true spirit of dignified 
research launched courageously throughout the life and structure 
of an important liberal religious fellowship. It is by no means a 
sign of feebleness or disintegration that such an internal investi- 
gation should be called for; rather it indicates an unwonted 
strength and a remarkable cohesion. ‘To get beyond the sniping 
of rebellious skirmishers, out into the open, with the problems of a 
religious denomination, is mightily refreshing. 

One of the great results of the appraisal will not be in the 
field of internal reorganization, but in the field of determining a 
perspective. Liberal religion is hesitant because it is not acutely 
aware of its cultural environment or the trends within that en- 
vironment. The Commission on Appraisal will be compelled to 
see the environment as a whole in order to determine the rela- 
tionship of the Unitarian fellowship to it. All of us have frag- 
mentary concepts of the perspective, but a thoughtful group like 
the commission will present a composite and corrected perspective 
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in which liberal religion will see itself and its possibilities more 
clearly than ever before. This prediction may seem to be unduly 
optimistic, but surely it is one of the basic things to look for. 

Should the Universalist fellowship subject itself to a similar 
self-scrutiny? Teamwork does not sense any tearing anxiety that 
clamors stridently for such an analysis. We seem to have a maxi- 
mum efficiency in a minimal organization, and we are made 
virtuous by our own limitations. At least, that’s the way it ap- 
pears. We are satisfied because we don’t dare be dissatisfied. 
Teamwork strongly suspects that there would be a dearth of fertile 
ideas about advantageous change, if we did undertake an over- 
hauling. 

Are we in arut? Have we lost the future? Are we marking 
time? Do we need a shake-up? Do we need a blast that will 
vibrate into every little church and into the soul of every ordained 
Universalist minister? Do we need an upheaval writ large with 
fundamental issues that will cut a division, yet create a whole? 
Those issues are not distant to look for, for honest officials in high 
places have been known to ask themselves: ‘“‘Why a Universalist 
Church?” Not in a spirit of despair, but in a spirit of integrity; 
not in a mood of complacency, but in a mood of reflection, has 
this question been asked. 

As an editorial ‘‘we,’”’ we should like to see a penetrating 
investigation of our church, an investigation whose real target 
would be the individual church and the individual ministry. 
Denominational policy and personnel would be only incidental 
concerns in such an appraisal. Thinking painfully of our own 
inadequacies and uncertainties, ‘‘we’’ cannot help feeling that our 
little church and our personal ministry would be jolted into higher 
efficiency and intelligence by an uncompromising investigation, 
and “‘we”’ dare to suppose that other churches and other ministries 
could likewise profit. 

Such an investigation would not be a romantic adventure; 
it would be at times appalling and startling, and Universalists 
would have to stop taking credit for a lion’s share of the liberal 
achievements in this country. Yet we need a group with the 
objectivity of the Lynds to do for our church what the Lynds did 
for ‘“‘Middletown.”’ If we must begin to surrender our illusions, 
we also begin to live on realities—Max A. Kapp, in Teamwork, 


% * * 
WHO ARE THE CREDULOUS SIMPLETONS? 


An advertising friend of mine has shown me a list of the 
troubles, pains, shames, and toils from which I can be saved, 
if I will only believe the ‘“‘ads.” 

Maybe you hadn’t realized how many things are wrong with 
you, or how complete is the relief you can get from ‘‘these mortal 
ills prevailing.”” If not, look at these unhappy conditions from 
which you need suffer no longer: 

Acid indigestion, ashtray breath, athlete’s foot, auto fatigue, 
bad air plague, bankrupt nerves, barn odor, bathtub ring, body 
odor, calendar fear, cheap soap complexion, cigarette dryness, 
coffee nerves, cosmetic skin, critical age, damp day pains, day 
drowsiness, dirty face, dishpan hands, doggy odor, domestic hands, 
dry skin blight, face shine, fat starvation, folliculitis, germ mask, 
hidden hunger, high-tense-itis, halitosis, intestinal fatigue, in- 
testinal toxicity, lordosis, curve backline, meal monotony, medi- 
cine smell, mineral starvation, morning mouth, nasal mucus, 
scalp crust, scurf, septic skin, shaver’s neck, shift key fatigue, 
shoe shame, smoker’s fag, smoker’s teeth, sneaker smell, spoon 
food face, sulphide breath, tattle tale gray, tobacco yellow, traffic 
foot, vacation knees. 

I’ve left out several; they are a little too raw for my bourgeois 
sense of proprieties. You may think I might well have omitted 
others. 

What gets me about this list, on which I could give you the 
names of the actual goods offered as relief or cure, is that nobody 
makes any special to-do over it. 

But when our preacher tells us what the grace of God can 
do for sinners, many of these advertisers and their customers 
seem to think that a man has to be pretty dumb to believe all 
that.—Justus Timberline in Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TRADE PAPER IDEA DOESN’T MAKE SENSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Whenever I read the statement of some minister that he 
thinks the Leader should be a “trade” paper I wonder what he 
means. I wish Mr. Leining had allowed his remarks at the 
meeting at Bethany Union to be reported. Dr. Rose seemed to 
me a little vague. He would let you continue writing editorials, 
but he did not say whether they must all be on denominational 
subjects. 

What an odious name for a religious journal—‘“‘trade”’ paper! 
Is religion a trade? Is Universalism a trade? Do these ministers 
who would make the Leader a trade paper think of themselves 
as tradesmen, salesmen? Do they refuse to take part in inter- 
denominational meetings? Do they urge their congregations to 
read only Universalist literature, to associate only with Uni- 
versalists? Do they confine their preaching to strictly denomi- 
nat‘oial topics? I’ll bet Dr. Rose and Mr. Leining don’t. If 
they did, they would not be the successful ministers they are. 

They preach about disarmament and military training in 
colleges, they discuss books and plays, they talk about Hitler and 
Mussolini, Gandhi and Schweitzer, they take up all sorts of 
social and economic topics—in short, they preach the kind of 
sermon which an intelligent man would naturally preach to an 
intelligent congregation. 

But they want the Leader, which looks to these same people 
for its support, to appeal not to their intelligence but to their 
denominationalism—of which most of them have not a super- 
abundance. 

It doesn’t make sense. 


Subscriber. 
* * 


ENDORSES DEWICK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

1 have just finished reading, ‘‘If I Were Czar of the Uni- 
versalist Church.’ Frank A. Dewick made a strong plea for 
loyalty to the Universalist denomination. He counseled all 
present to stop all talk of merger with anybody. ‘‘Our ministers,” 
he said, ‘‘have not realized the value of what they have in their 
church.’ I have been waiting to hear just such advice, and I 
cannot refrain from expressing appreciation and gratitude. 

Leva W. Thrasher. 

Lakewood, Ohio. 


SOME SEARCHING ANALYSES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for that article by A. C. Thomas on the Young 
People and their enthusiasms in a recent Christian Leader. 
It is clear, interesting, and original—says something not said 
before-—and it gently and profitably criticizes our churches and 
seminaries as so conservative (socially with regard to economic 
changes) that they do not recognize working, active Christianity 
when they see it. 

My only critical comment would be that it is doubtful 
whether those young people referred to have acquired their 
radicalism (shall I call it) from the church. Perhaps I am over- 
pessimistic, in my present detachment from church work, but 
as I visit various churches, sitting in the pews, I hear no incite- 
ment to “turn the world upside down” and I see mighty few 
young people being set aflame by ideals of any sort. Rather they 
are there (in so far as they are there) as result of very skilful 
salesmanship. They sit in surpliced choirs, because they like to 
march in and to be in uniform (very often they do not even sing, 
but just sit there, or march in, enjoying being together, but having 
no sense of religion, or even of music). And their young people’s 
meetings are no stimulus to aspiration toward a new social order— 
rather they are attended because of extraneous reasons, because 
of contests between reds and blues, of snappy socials or (some- 
times) because a lunch is served at the close. Extreme ideas and 


ideals are sometimes in evidence, but they are not taught there; 
they are a puzzling phenomenon thrusting itself in from outside, 
from college courses or newspaper discussions. Church religion, 
except in the case of a few firebrand ministers, soon squelched 
by their trustees and sent on elsewhere, has more of the brake 
than the spur in it. Thank God that there is a bubbling up of 
eagerness for better things in the young people of the sort that 
attend conferences for college men and women. They are often 
wrong and usually half-baked, but they are alive spiritually and 
mentally; and they are to be the salt of the earth in days ahead. 

I do not mean, in saying this, to criticize the church over- 
harshly. Men and women are confused and therefore hesitant 
about making headlong assertions, or proclaiming social sins and 
essential ideals. This is a ‘‘time of transition,” as is so often said. 
But there can be no doubt that we all play for safety too much. 
The church lacks the mood that insists that “courage rise with 
danger.’”’ Where we are in doubt, we cannot be prophetic, but 
even where we are not in doubt we still hesitate, disliking to 
offend Brother So and So, ete. We need more daring! The young 
people, some of them (alas, such a small minority!) have it; they 
didn’t learn it from us, but, if we are open to conviction, we 
may learn it somewhat from them. God speed the day! 

John FE. LeBosquet. 
Needham, Mass. 


SPRING HAS COME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have had one frost that nipped some of the more tender 
plants and dulled the color of open roses, although the unopened 
buds have bloomed since with their usual beauty. Bignonia 
Venusta was killed where it was massed on the roof of the garage, 
but trailing fronds of brilliant orange bloom are hanging from 
the sides and are draped over the doorway. 

Indications are that the apricot crop in my garden will be 
almost a complete failure, as the swelling buds are fast disap- 
pearing down the throats of chattering house finches. They have 
also taken toll of the flowering peach, but that is nearer the house 
and there is still hope of a fine display of deep pink blossoms in 
about two weeks. The earliest varieties are showing splashes 
of color in many gardens. 

We are seeing, at this season, the most brilliant California 
of our experience. Yesterday we saw a whole hillside splashed 
with the orange of California poppy mingled with the blue of 
lupin, with a background of tender green grass. Valley quail have 
begun their mating calls and sage thrashers perched on the top- 
most twigs of live oak shrubs are piping a medley of bird songs 
inviting the notice of everyone. 

Lemons are ripening their heaviest crop just now, and it 
appears that they will be few next summer when eastern people 
need them most. 

Ray D. Cranmer. 

Sania Paula, Calif. 

WHAT IS FAITH? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a very important and cogent article on ‘““What Shall We 
Preach from Our Pulpits?”’ Mr. Vallentyne in a recent issue of 
The Christian Leader urges the need of clear-cut definitions, and 
says: “Today we have a complete illustration of a confusion of 
tongues. Those who seek a knowledge of religion are following 
teachers whose speech is jargon confounded.” 

How many know what “faith”? means? Question your 
college senior. He will probably say it is interest in something 
that you wish for and have no idea how to attain; it is nothing 
definite and is largely the product of sentimentalism. On the 
contrary, faith is reliance on what we have good reason to believe 


is true, though we have no immediate evidence of it and cannot 
prove it, 
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Almost all business is done on faith. I start for Chicago and 
a stranger with an official cap takes a strip of green paper that 
I give him and makes a hole in it, and I have faith that I shall 
reach the city, though I start a thousand miles from it and may 
end in a smash-up. I buy some goods and pay for them and ask 
to have them sent home. The chances are that they will be, but 
I can not prove that the shop may not be burned down or the 
messenger killed by a bandit before I can get them. Nothing but 
mathematics can be proved; but all contracts, purchases, bank- 
ing, eating in restaurants, and marriage rest on faith. If one has 
a philosophic basis for belief in an infinite self-conscious Soul of 
the Universe which objectifies its will and power in all created 
things from the atom and protoplasm to Betelguese and Shakes- 
peare and Jesus, one must rely uponit. Onestill wonders why this 
infinite personality permits crocodiles and mosquitoes and cancer 
toe xist, but one must rely on it. One must have faith that finite 
personalities— marvelous beings like Phillips Brooks, Lincoln, 
Washington, Newton, Dante, Raphael—are not going to be 
wiped out as if they were so many rats or flies. Sound reasoning 
gives us knowledge that God is; reliance on that gives us faith in 
immortality. It is the substance of things not seen, not mere 
guess work or sentimental yearning. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 
Boston, Mass. 


NINETY YEARS OLD TOMORROW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed find check for $1.25 for six months’ renewal of The 
Christian Leader for my mother, Kate Rhoads. She will be ninety 
years old the 17th of this month, and cannot see to read, but 
wants to take it to pass to her neighbors. 

Mother is very proud of the fact that her father, Nathaniel 
Mason of Virginia, came over the mountains just a hundred years 
ago—1834—and established a private school near Columbus, 
where he preached the new religion in these parts in his school- 
house. She has been a member of the Universalist Church all her 
life and took the Universalist when it was The Star in the Wesi— 
if you can remember that far, I can’t. 

Harriet Kirkpatrick. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

*“COME-OUTERS”? DEFENDED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Surely we readers of the Leader are to be congratulated on 
having one of the roomiest papers in American liberalism. It 
generally represents liberalism at its best. It is therefore with 
some surprise that we read the editorial, ‘Are Come-Outers the 
Only Honest Ones?” The caption is unfortunate, for it uses the 
words Come-Outers to describe valiant men, who for conscience’ 
sake risked their all that they might preach the truth without 
equivocation or acting as if they did not believe it for themselves. 
Such men made the Universalist and Unitarian denominations, 
and deserve a finer appellation than ‘‘Come-Outers.” 

The philosophy of the editorial is by no means heroic. It has 
the plausibility of a Philadelphia lawyer. This kind of argument 
commended never saved the world. “So long as they remain 
within its borders there is at least the possibility of their com- 
mending their opinions to the generality of church people, and 
bringing the scholarship and devotion of the Church of England 
to the support of liberal Christianity.” 

That is true, but what of it? When a high churchman has 
been converted to the Church of Rome, he might with equal 
veracity stay in the English Church, secretly converting its 
adherents to Roman Catholicism, and hoping some day to swing 
the whole church to the Papal See. This is sometimes attempted, 
but no such man has ever been crowned in the honest opinion of 
the world as a hero. He may be considered astute, scholarly and 
politic, but not a man of the highest rank. 

The editor makes the argument that our fellow liberals 
serving anti-liberal churches would lose their jobs if they came 
out in their true colors. What of it, again? Millions of people, 


many of them better than we preachers, are now without jobs, 
and, at present, cannot get any. If we intend to be preachers, why 
not pay the price of the cloth, to think enough of it to lay it down 
if necessary to act our creed, letting our prayers be in our deeds? 

Another assumption which the typical churchman often 
makes and which seems to underlie this editorial, is that the 
church must be preserved at all costs, for God wholly depends 
upon the church to do His work in the world. The Lord of Hosts 
is certainly not confined to the political militant organized 
church, for it not seldom defeats His purposes. Reforms for man- 
kind are often carried to a successful conclusion without the 
whole-hearted support, and with the silent and frequently spoken 
antagonistic preachments, of the church. The status quo pre- 
dominately appeals to the commercialized churchmen, especially 
when great endowments, or society “as is,’’ are connected with 
the visible organization. 

Tn order to soothe the sharp pricks of acute conscience of the 
liberal masquerading as a conservative there could be nothing 
more adroit than the sordid picture of liberal failure. ‘‘The 
organization of liberal or modernist thought has never been very 
successful anywhere in the world.”’ This may be true, but, if so, 
why should we not have the cooperation of liberals who are 
experts at religious organizations, to help us make a strong, large, 
liberal, honest-to-God modern church? Is not that what the world 
needs? Churchmen are not leaders of society today. Why? The 
liberal churchman too often is not willing to lose his worldly life, 
or his established church. I cannot blame him especially over 
much, for I think of my own shortcomings. But let us all look 
at things as they are and not fool ourselves by ignoring the fact 
that economic determinism, cultural associations, security and 
power, all the kingdoms of the earth—make as dominating an 
appeal to the clergy as to other men. 

Why discourage liberals from joining liberal churches, which, 
I confess, are too often ineffective? Is that the purpose of liberal 
religious journals? 

Carlyle Summerbell. 


* * 


HISTORY OF LEWISTON AND AUBURN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

J learn from the ‘‘Record Book” of the Rev. D. T. Stevens 
that he preached for the Universalists at Lewiston Falls from 
February 13, 1886, until the church was built in Auburn in 1839, 
at which time he was formally installed its pastor. The first 
sermon after the dedication was delivered by him February 17, 
1839, from the text, ‘‘This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvelous in 
our eyes.” Psalm 118, 28. 

Many years afterward, he preached the last sermon in the 
same church at the invitation of Dr. J. C. Snow, its pastor, and 
used the same text. 

N. Maria Stevens. 


DOES THIS DESCRIBE UNIVERSALISTS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will you kindly send me a copy of your paper, for which 
I enclose stamps. 

It will be interesting to me to get a little peep into the present 
sentiments of Universalists. We are interested in knowing what 
have been your reactions to world conditions. I am guessing that 
you are about what you were during the years we read your good 
paper: a nice, conservative people, well suited to a prosperous 
world. 

The parable of the rich man of Lazarus fame teaches with 
force the truth that nothing but fire will change a conservative 
mind. We have been through the fire and will never look the 
same again. I hope I shall never again think as I did. 

I wouldn’t wish anybody any bad luck, but this blessed 
depression has done so much for me that I hope it keeps right on 
until it brings down ali the high hills and makes humanity into 
a great plain. 

Clifford Schrammak. 

Linnton, Ore. 
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Some More Sermons 
Arrows of Light. By Boynton Merrill. 
The Refiner’s Fire. By J. W. G. Ward. 
When God Hides. By Paul E. Scherer. 

(Harper’s Monthly Pulpit. $1.00 each.) 

How very few sermons read well! This 
is partly because a good sermon depends 
for much of its force upon the impact 
of the preacher’s personality upon his 
hearers. It is, however, partly because 
so few preachers are successful in their 
choice of words, in the arrangement of 
material, and in clothing their “‘illustra- 
tions” in language especially appropriate. 
So many depend more upon their earnest 
manner, their personal authority, their 
histrionic ability, or even their volume and 
range of voice! The qualities which make 
a sermon “read well” would greatly en- 
hance the effect of sermons which their 
authors are content to clothe in second-rate 
(or second-hand) language. ‘This does not 
mean that the odor of midnight oil should 
be discernible; we confess to a preference 
for the sermon which is finally (but only 
in that sense) extemporaneous. But it does 
mean that by taking thought how they 
say their say, preachers can make what 
they say mean more to those who hear. 

Dr. Merrill’s sermons have the rare 
qualities which ensure a reader’s as well as 
a hearer’s interest. A diamond is but a 
rough piece of carbon. Properly cut it has 
a brilliance greater than that of any other 
gem. These sermons are of common stuff; 
they deal with simple, elemental needs and 
hopes; their themes have occupied preachers 
in every age. But the cutting is unusually 
skilful, and diamonds result. Each sermon 
has a clearly defined theme, arouses inter- 
est at the outset, presents the message 
in terms of the preacher’s own thought and 
experience yet reinforced by the testimony 
of poet, prophet, scientist, or man of 
action; and each sermon carries the reader, 
as it must have carried its hearers, up to a 
high level of ardent resolution and clear 
perception of spiritual values. 

The qualities of these sermons by 
Boynton Merrill cannot be illustrated by 
quotation; no paragraph conveys its full 
meaning, standing alone. We commend 
them to young preachers especially, and 
suggest that they be read aloud, as parts 
in a play might be read aloud, until the 
subtle values in them are felt by the 
reader and he realizes that his own sermons 
could be made more like arrows of light 
which go straight to their mark. 

Dr. Merrill is minister of the Second 
Church in Newton, Mass.,and wasformerly 
Dr. Gordon’s associa‘e at the Old South 
Church, Boston. 

In Dr. Scherer (of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Holy Trinity Church in New York) 
we have another preacher who goes straight 
to the mark. He draws his illustrative 
allusions from a wide variety of sources but 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


holds them in the unity of an evangelical 
purpose. Dr. Ward, a preacher of long 
experience in several very different en- 
vironments (London, Montreal, Detroit, 
and now suburban Oak Park, Illinois), is 
saying in his volume of sermons what many 
preachers of a generation ago were busy 
saying, and saying it without the distinc- 
tion and originality which laymen are 
demanding from the pulpit today. But 
behind his words there is undoubtedly the 
strength of an interesting personality. 
Jabs Jp 1835 1S 

A Pilgrimage o* Ideals, or the Re- 

education of Sherwood Eddy. (Farrar 

and Rinehart. $2.50.) 

“From conservatism to liberalism to 
radicalism” is Mddy’s terse description of 
his personal evolution in sixty-three years, 
through experiences which are not given 
to many of us. Not that they are hard to 
understand after one reads of his Spartan 
mother, scholarly and precocious and of 
the stuff of which reformers, martyrs, and 
fanatics are made, and of his father, whose 
life was characterized by excellent business 
Judgment and leadership of the reform 
movements of the time in Kansas. For- 
tunately, no doubt, for his contribution 
to the problems of our times, Eddy in- 
herited a competence which gave him 
freedom and independence to carry on his 
work without obligation to anyone for the 
views he held or taught, or the manner of 
lfe he lived. And he has valued this 
security and has come to work for a system 
which would give it to every man, not as 
an isolated individual, but as a member of a 
socialized Community. Meanwhile, he sees 
his heritage through, and tells us as he 
looks back that it seems as if he had been 
hurled independently of his own choosing 
into a series of situations always too big 
for him, or for which he felt unprepared 
or unworthy. At times he felt shipwrecked 
or in deep waters where he had to swim 
for his life, while again there were conflicts 
where he had to fight because he could not 
run! Hence, this apologetic explanation 
of his development of a psychological, 
aggressive over-compensation to replace 
an earlier timidity. 

Reflections upon his training in college 
and seminary are at times regretful, sad, 
or stirred with indignation. He found no 
inspiring teacher or subject in fourteen 
years of training, and missed the guidance 
through which one can more easily learn 
life’s deeper lessons, but at the same time 
he admits his own inexcusable folly during 
this period. Later, he learned the first 
lesson of a student, that what one acquires 
depends primarily upon himself, and this 
is further evidenced by the prodigious 
amount of effective reading he seems to 
have accomplished. As time went on he 
further found himself, but frequently 


through no conscious choice. His work 
took him to the strategic countries of both 
Orient and Occident in times of crisis and 
change. In rapid succession he was a part 
of the student movement in North America, 
the missionary crusade in Asia, the world 
war in Europe, and the social upheaval 
which followed the war. 

Forced to shuttle back and forth each 
year between the contrasted social orders 
of collectivism and individualism in Soviet. 
Russia and the western world, he found 
limitations and values in each system, and 
from a wide perspective. Is it any wonder, 
then, that he asks: Was there some good 
reason why more millions of men upon our 
planet were following two men than any 
others who had lived—Jesus of Nazareth 
and Karl Marx? Were these two phi- 
losophies of life mutually exclusive and 
wholly incompatible in their contrasted 
solutions of the problems of life? Or was 
any creative and constructive synthesis 
possible between religious and radical 
social views? Again, could one find reliable 
ethical standards in a universal human 
experience, interpreted by reason apart 
from traditional authority? With moral 
relativity everywhere, what was to de- 
termine right or wrong? Could he work 
out a philosophy of life that would stand 
the solid truth of the day and the fierce 
light burning in our time? We are now ina 
better position to appreciate his growing 
enthusiasm for the social message wherever 
it might take him in its service, as well as 
to understand his ultimate espousal of that 
form of political action most closely related 
to the principles of Jesus and of Gandhi. 
For him, the war disclosed the most ma- 
lignant aspects of capitalism, hence he 
welcomed retirement and ceased connec- 
tion with all organizations and institutions 
bound up with the support (and therefore 
the cause) of the war. 

And now beyond the impending death 
of the old order, there arises the new, 
though not without suffering and travail 
will it be born, for we live and laborfor it— 
perhaps blood-stained and covered with 
sweat and dust, or as grim and sordid as 
we make it. On its religious side in broad 
outline it was visualized as the kingdom 
of God; in its ideal, poets and philosophers 
have seen it as Utopia; on its political side, 
Eddy will labor as an idealistic realist for 
a greater, if still imperfect, socialism. The 
real rises sordid and terrible, black with 
human selfishness and sin. The ideal glows 
and beckons bright with promise, while 
behind it all Sherwood Eddy seesa crucified 
Galilean, the highest spiritual promise of 
that new day, and by certain more grim 
and unlovely characters the gaunt outlines 
of its political and economic framework 
are sketched. ; 

N. M. Grier. 

Myerstown, Pa. YA, 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


For many years during the months of 
January and February the General Sunday 
School Association has turned to indi- 
viduals within our churches and asked for 
a contribution toward its support. Letters 
and pledge envelopes have been sent out 
and gifts are coming in. With them, in 
many instances, is a letter of appreciation 
for the services this Association has con- 
tinued to render Universalist schools 
in spite of a greatly reduced budget. 
Whether you have received a letter or not, 
if you believe in religious education and 
sense the growing need of its extension 
today, if you would like to see the officers 
and teachers in our schools equipped for 
more intelligent leadership in this field, 
you may have a part in bringing this to 
pass. Your contribution, whatever the 
amount, will be greatly appreciated and 
carefully expended. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 


Possibly in your church school the 
wisdom of having one or more of your 
teachers attend a summer institute of 
religious education is so obvious that 
without question this is planned for in your 
annual budget. If so, the matter is already 
before your leaders. For the school that is 
not so forehanded now is a good time to 
consider the advisability of such a step 
and to take action upon it. 

Often the person who would benefit 
most by attendance at a summer institute 
and who would bring back the largest 
returns to your church is unable to take 
advantage of an offer because she is 
hurriedly approached by a minister or 
superintendent two or three weeks before 
it is time to pack and leave. “If only I had 
known about it earlier I could have made 
my plans,” is the reply, and with it comes 
a sudden realization that the matter should 
have been talked over long ago. So now, 
while it is still possible to make plans con- 
veniently, why not do so? 

There is ample time, too, for putting on 
a play or an entertainment of some sort to 
raise money, if that has to be done. In one 
ehurch school the older young people 
cooperated with the teachers in an Old 
Folks’ Concert which was so successful 
that it had to be repeated. If anyone is 
interested in seeing unique programs for 
such an evening, we shall be glad to send 
one from our files. A Saturday afternoon 
frolic for children in the church vestry or 
parish house is another profitable way of 
starting a “Summer Institute Fund.” A 
children’s movie or stereopticon slides will 
warrant selling tickets at 10 cents apiece. 
The program may have other features 
added if desirable. Icecream cones may 
be sold and 5 and 10 cent lots of candy 
in interesting hand-made boxes and bags. 


A “grab’”—fish pond, goose or what not— 
might be another attraction. If advertised 
well in advance of the date, either affair 
should be profitable financially as well as 
other ways. 

* ok 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP CFFERING 


Watch the change in these figures from 
week to week as Universalist schools every- 
where send in their offerings for boys and 
girls in Suffolk and Pigeon River. 

Total to February 7, $30.29. 

* * 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SCHOOLS 


These continue to come and, added to- 
gether, they constitute a substantial source 
of income for the Association. 

Payments: 

Old Town, Maine. 
Buffalo, New York. 
Pledges: 
Dexter, Maine. . 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 
5k 
FOR THE TEACHER OF JUNIORS 


“Modern Methods in the Church 
School.”’ By William Grime. Round Table 
Press Ine. Price $1.50. 

William Grime is an Episcopal rector 
with all the duties and responsibilities of 
the busy clergyman. Yet he finds time to 
teach junior boys in the church school, not 
in the conventional mode of an outgrown 
day, but in interesting and creative 
fashion. This book gives the record of two 
units of this teaching. The desired outcome 
in the first is a widening conception of God, 
growing out of a frank discussion of the 
early chapters of Genesis. The actual 
dialogue of a real class of boys is given, 
sometimes surprisingly frank, almost to 
the point of irreverence, but always alive. 
Because the boys so freely expressed their 
thinking, it was possible for the teacher 
to clear up misconceptions, and one out- 
come of the course was a desire to study 
such a book as ‘“‘The Hebrews’ Quest for 
God.” 

The second unit describes the building 
by a class of boys of scenes illustrating the 
last week of Jesus’ life. Sources of infor- 
mation are pictures, the gospel story, 
stained glass windows, and the imagina- 
tions of the pupils. Other classes are in- 
vited to see the work when completed, and 
the boys conduct worship services to which 
other groups are invited, in the presence 
of their work. The story is told in the boys’ 
own words. Courtesy and cooperation are 
among the “marginal learnings,’ and at 
the end, when the class has studied the 
windows in their own church, and con- 
ducted a Palm Sunday worship service for 
their department, there is a new pride in 
belonging to the Church Group. 

The appendix contains a section on 
‘How to Use Part I,” another on “How 


to Use Part II,” and a third on ‘‘How to 
Turn the Material into a Teacher Training 
Course.” A group of teachers who will read 
the book, and then discuss together the 
questions raised in these appendices, will 
accomplish more for good teacher training 
than by the study of a dozen books on 
child psychology or pedagozy. 

All honor to a clergyman who makes 
such a valuable contribution to creative 
teaching! 

A. Gerirude Earle. 
* * 
LOAN LIBRARY ADDITIONS 


The books recently reviewed by Dr. 
Earle on this page have been added to the 
Loan Library and may be borrowed for 
the asking. All of these have found their 
way to our shelves through the generosity 
of the editor of The Christian Leader, to 
whom they were sent originally for review. 
Had it not been for additions from this 
source during the past four years, not to 
mention others from Dr. van Schaick’s 
personal library, our book list would read 
much the same today as it did in 1931. 
When it became necessary te do some large 
scale slashing of the G.S.S. A. budget back 
in 1931, appropriations for new books were 
practically done away with. This has 
continued up to the present. Last fall, the 
selling of certain volumes of which we had 
three or four copies provided a small 
“Library Fund” and made possible the 
purchase of a few books we have long 
needed. We hope by fall to have ready 
for distribution a complete and up-to- 
date Loan Library catalogue. 

* * 


OFF TO NEW YORK 


Miss Harriet G. Yates left Boston on 
Feb. 15 for a month of field work in New 
York State. She will visit the following 
churches: Southold, Middletown, Herki- 
mer, Fort Plain, Perry, Whitesville, Roch- 
ester, Albion, Ridgeway, Middleport, 
Buffalo. 

In some instances she will share in the 
Sunday morning service, with an address 
on religious education, in others she will 
speak at a parish meeting or a joint gather- 
ing of parents and teachers. In every place 
there will be a meeting of church school 
leaders followed by conferences with in- 
dividual teachers. Two churches have 
requested a visit of three or four days, that 
the church school situation may be thor- 
oughly studied and recommendations made 
for its growth and improvement. This is to 
be done. We are glad that, increasingly, 
ministers and superintendents are sensing 
the benefits to be derived from a visit of 
this sort, and that each year there is more 
careful planning for the event. This trip 
is being made possible by the New York 
State Universalist Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


YOUTH HAS A CHANCE 


Complaint is often expressed that the 
present generation has made a mess of 
things, and that it has left a shabby heri- 
tage to the generation which is just now 
coming upon the stage. What have the 
boys and girls done, it is asked, to deserve 
the lot which is theirs? No jobs, fading 
opportunities, a world of jangling quarrels 
and threatened war, a national economy 
that is unstable. Why have the older men 
and women, who have controlled the 
destinies of nations, allowed things to get 
into such shape? 

The answer is that the older men and 
women have not controlled destiny. They 
have not shaped the course of events. 
They have not known how. They have 
not understood social, economic and 
political movements. They have watched 
the changes which come in society and 
have been bewildered. These changes have 
come chiefly as a result of inventions. Our 
forms of business, our ways of life, have 
changed more in a century than they had 
changed before in a thousand years. These 
changes have created new social and 
economic and political problems which we 
have not known how to deal with. 

The situation has called for thought and 
study, and we have not been prepared to 
make such studies. Hence, we have drifted, 
and while the civilization which has 
emerged has been in many respects a 
wonderful development, it has had its 
seamy side. Conditions of life are now 
insecure everywhere. 

But should youth lay too great blame 

“upon their elders? Is there not an explana- 
tion for the partial failure to control social 
change so as to insure a truly beautiful 
result? Let this be remembered. Most of 
the men and women now in middle age or 
older had not much opportunity for formal 
education. The high school whose benefits 
are enjoyed now by nearly half the boys 
and girls of the appropriate age, is a new 
thing in American life. It was just coming 
in when men of fifty years were young. 
And fifty years ago high school students 
were rare specimens. They were five times 
as scarce as college students now are. The 
United States Office of Education has just 
published a study which shows that in 1880 
only three percent of the boys and girls 
from fourteen to seventeen years of age 
attended high schools, whereas in 1930, 
forty-six percent were enrolled. 

Whether the young people in the high 
schools actually prepare themselves to 
control sccial developments or not, they 
have a chance to do so—a chance which 
those who are now older never had. A boy 
or girl slaving in a mill or on a farm has 
little opportunity to acquire the informa- 
tion necessary for leadership. A boy or 
girl in high school does have the chance. 


If the opportunity is wasted; if youth 
complains, then fritters time away, doing 
only what is required in the daily rounds 
of the schools, it will have something to 


explain if the next generation complains 
of a ruined civilization. But keep this in 
mind: youth has a chance. It may rebuild 
a threatened social order. It may create 
a new security, new foundations of happi- 
ness-—a great opportunity and a profound | 
responsibility! —From The American Ob- 
server. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC MEETING 

One of the finest public meetings this 
year under the auspices of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts was held on Feb. 7 at the Church 
of the Redemption in Boston, the vice- 
president presiding. 

The opening praise service was led by 
Mrs. Joseph S. Buttrick, and was enriched 
by the beautiful prayer response sung by 
Mrs. Leslie Covington. 

The cordial welcome extended by Mrs. 
Charles Conklin on behalf of the ladies 
of the Church of the Redemption ex- 
pressed itself not only in words, but in 
evident hospitality throughout the entire 
day. Miss Ruth Drowne responded to the 
welcome. 

The morning session took the form of a 
panel discussion under the leadership of 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, on ‘‘The Future of the 
Missionary Societies.” 

Mrs. Arthur I. Andrews, of Arlington, 
presented ‘““The Need of Carrying on the 
Work” in most convincing terms. There 
are two outstanding reasons for our work, 
first, the need of those whom we work for, 
and, second, the need within our own selves. 
She found her audience wholly agreed that 
under no circumstances must our mission- 
ary activities be allowed to cease. 

‘“How Shall We Interest the Younger 
People?” discussed by Mrs. William 
Wallace Rose, of Lynn, opened many 
interesting lines of thought. She favored 
the departmentalized one-organization 
group, feeling that our younger women 
would more readily join and feel a part 
of such a group, than of the Mission Circle. 
Interest in missionary work would follow 
through education. 

Mrs. Otto S. Raspe, of Cambridge, took 
up the subject of ‘““How Shall We Interest 
the Parish as a Whole?”” The key-note of 
her discussion was education. Beginning 
with the children in the church school, 
continuing through the young people’s 
organizations and on to adult groups of 
both men and women, we must educate in 
terms of missionary work. Mrs. Raspe 
said, ‘‘The entire church must be informed 
by the program and transformed by the 
missionary spirit of Jesus.’’ 

The final speaker on the panel was Mrs. 
Harold I. Merrill, of Roxbury, who pre- 
sented the subject, ‘“‘What Plan Can Be 
Put into Immediate Action to Insure the 
Future?’ Her suggestions included edu- 
cation in all groups of the church; evening 


meetings which could be attended by 
young women not able to be away from 
home, or those who work, in the daytime. 
Mrs. Merrill also suggested that instead 
of a general invitation to non-members 
to attend the meetings of the Mission 
Circle, a definite and personal invitation 
be issued to individuals to attend a given 
meeting. And then make the program 
interesting. 

Following the pane] presentations there 
were many helpful remarks from the floor. 
Mrs. Taylor stressed the need for a re- 
organization of our Clara Barton Guilds, 
especially in Massachusetts. 

Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk opened the 
afternoon session with prayer and greeting, 
and Mrs. Covington again favored us with 
a beautiful solo, ‘‘The Lord is my Shep- 
herd.” The roll call showed one hundred 
and fifteen in attendance from twenty-five 
churches and the State Board. 

The address of the afternoon, ‘‘What 
Can be Done to Further the Cause of 
Peace?” was by Rev. John E. Collier of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Framingham. He commended women for 
the active part they have taken in the cause 
of peace. He suggested that women take 
as their slogan, ‘“‘No armistice, but a fight 
to the finish until peace is secured to the 
world.’”’ The newspapers and the radio are 
active today in moulding public opinion. 
Fear and prejudice, against knowledge and 
reason, are leading to action. The following 
four points were offered as an aid to peace. 
First, the League of Nations has accom- 
plished good in the world. The World 
Court is vital to us and we should have a 
knowledge of its activities. Ignorance is 
militant and it is getting action. Second, 
we should ally ourselves with at least one of 
the many groups working to further world 
peace and understanding. Third, in mak- 
ing up programs for our varied organiza- 
tions we should give a large place to the 
subject of world peace. We must educate 
for peace. Fourth, we should know the 
truth apout the war method and we should 
tell it out to the world. We must tell it to 
our young people; they are a new genera- 
tion. We must not forget war until we 
have learned war’s lessons. War is more 
than uniforms and medals and ribbons and 
martial music, it is bloodshed and suffering 
and tears and death. We must force the 
truth to make war an international crime. 

Following this stirring address a hymn 
and the benediction closed the session. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. S. S. Ross, now at Lake Wales, 
Florida, has been laid up for some months 
with a fractured hip. 


Dr. R. K. Marvin observed the thirtieth 
anniversary of his pastorate at Franklin, 
Mass., Sunday, Feb. 3. 


Rey. Noble E. McLaughlin of Wausau, 
Wis., has recovered from a fall and sprained 
ankle which kept him out of his pulpit 
two weeks. 

Mrs. John W. Hinds, of 25 Gardner 
St., Allston, widow of a Universalist 
clergyman and resident in Boston for a 
number of years, is dead. Her funeral was 
held at an undertaking parlor Feb. 4, and 
was conducted by Rev. Crawford O. 
Smith, formerly pastor of Beacon Church, 
Brookline, which Mrs. Hinds had attended 
for a long time. 


Mrs. Ida H. Kirk, mother of Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk and Mrs. Edith W. Polsey, is con- 
fined to her home, 38 Capen Street, Med- 
ford Hillside, following a serious fall. 


Rey. Charles P. Hall’s new address is 
95 Eleventh St., Providence, R. I. 


Rev. and Mrs. George A. Miller of Los 
Angeles, Calif., have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Lorraine, to 
Sanford H. Lane of New York and Middle- 
bury, Vt. The wedding will be on March 2. 


On Feb. 17, preachers in the vacant 
pulpits in Massachusetts will be: Dr. 
Thomas Proctor at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston; Rev. Harry L. 
Thornton at Essex; Mr. Horace West- 
wood, Jr., Tufts College, at Framingham: 
Dr. Frank W. Merrick, at Marblehead; 
Rev. Mr. Ensley (Methodist) at Norwood; 
Rev. A. J. Torsleff at West Somerville. 


Preachers in and about Boston on Feb. 
10, as arranged by the office of the State 
Superintendent, were: Rev. Francis W. 
Gibbs at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston; Mr. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., at 
Beacon Church, Brookline; Mr. Henry 
Schooley at Chelsea; Dr. Frank W. Mer- 
rick at Essex; Mr. John Parkhurst at 
Framingham; Rev. Harry L. Thornton 
at Gardner; Rev. A. N. Foster at Hard- 
wick; Rev. A. J. Torsleff at Medford 
Hillside; Rev. R. R. Hadley at Norwood; 
Rev. J. L. Dowson at West Somerville; 
Rev. Donald M. Lester at Taunton. 


Kansas 


Junction City.—Rev. Wesley G. Price, 
pastor. On Jan. 13, the church enjoyed a 
happiness supper, given as a recept on to 

he new members who joined the church 
last year and as a reunion of the various 
classes of the past. All classes were seated 
together, beginning with nine members 
left who joined under Rev. Mr. Barnes 
in 1884. Mrs. Price presided in the absence 


and Interests 


of the pastor, who was confined to his bed. 
The address of welcome to the new class 
was given by the church moderator, 
Charles Manley, Jr. The principal address 
of the evening was given by Rey. A. A. 
Altenbern of Hutchinson, pastor of this 
church ten years ago. Mrs. Altenbern also 
spoke. Members of the church school were 
seated at a separate table and sang their 
theme song. It was universally pronounced 
the finest party the church has enjoyed in 
many years. The dining room was filled. 
On Jan. 29, the Men’s Club gave a Kansas 
Day dinner which was patronized by 250. 
Sixteen men of the church, headed by 
James Lang, did the work, assisted by a 
group of ladies. Over $50 was cleared, 
which completes the fund necessary to 
repaint the outside of the church and 
parsonage. A carol choir of fourteen voices 
is being organized to augment the adult 
choir, for which the Guild has promised to 
provide vestments. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. On Feb. 10, Rev. Arthur E. Wilson, 
minister of this church from 1915 to 1922, 
visited Cambridge in the interest of the 
Oxford Movement, and occupied our 
pulpit. Mrs. Wilson aecompanied her 
husband, and rendered a solo as part of 
the service of worship. The minister 
announces the following topics for the 
services upon the next few Sundays: “‘An 
Exercise in Psychology,” ‘Affirmations 
for Abundance,” “‘Blessed Are the Poised,” 
“Infinite Aspirations.” 

Malden.—Rev. Seth R. Brooks, pastor. 
The church has received $1,000, the first 
payment of a legacy of $2,000 by the will 
of Betsey C. Pinkerton. The legacy is 
given as a memorial to Mrs. Pinkerton’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Willard Chapin. 
The principal of the fund is never to be 
used, the income is to go for certain 
designated purposes. The minister reported 
to the trustees that since Sept. 15 he had 
made 251 calls, had officiated at twenty 
funerals, twelve weddings, and had made 
twenty-five outside addresses. 

Salem.—Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, pastor. 
The annual parish meeting was held on 
Jan. 11, following a supper served by the 
Women’s Associatoin. Splendid reports 
of the year’s activities were given by each 
affiliated organization, and the treasurer’s 
report showed the affairs of the society in a 
healthy condition. Jan. 20 was observed 
as Youth Sunday. The young people had 
charge of the service, William Daniels and 
Dana Goodrich conducting the devotional 
exercises and Hartwell Daley preaching 
the sermon. A violin solo was given by 
William Dennis. An impressive commun- 
ion service was observed on Feb. 3, and a 
fine sermon enjoyed. Dr. van Schaick, 


editor of The Christian Leader, officiated in 
the absence of Mr. Nichols. The collection 
(cash) at the morning service on Youth 
Sunday amounted to $8.25, and will be 
given to the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp. 
This makes a total of $18.25 for this 
project from our Y. P. C. U., as $10.00 
was earned for this worthy purpose in 
December. 


Wisconsin 


Wausau.—-Rev. Noble FE. McLaughlin, 
pastor. Myles Rodehaver, theological 
student at St. Lawrence, was home for the 
Christmas vacation and occupied the 
pulpit on Dec. 30. This is his last year at 
Canton. We have great expectations of 
the work of our Sunday school boy in the 
Universalist ministry. He is the only candi- 
date this church has ever had for our 
ministry. Our church presented the Christ- 
mas pageant, ‘‘Logos,” for the fifteenth 
consecutive time this year. The church 
was crowded, as it has been for every per- 
formance. The costumes for this drama 
have been added to from year to year, 
until now there are very rich garments. 
This past year, Miss Gale Ross, on a trip 
around the world, secured additional 
material in India and Italy. A successful 
bazaar was held in December and the 
Sunday school, with P. H. McKee, super- 
intendent, and Mrs. W. R. Scholfield, 
primary superintendent, continues to 
prosper. Highty-seven are actively en- 
rolled. The pastor is president of the 
Wausau Ministerial Association. He is a 
frequent speaker at public functions in the 
city. Recent addresses have been given 
before the Masons, Elks, Odd Fellows, 
Rotary Club, Lions, a half dozen schools 
and a number of local churches. Congre- 
gations keep up every well. 

UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS DIS- 

CUSS RELIEF 

Miss Josephine A. Delehanty, secretary 
of the Dorchester Branch Office of the 
Boston Family Welfare Society, addressed 
the Boston Universalist Ministers’ Meet- 
ing Feb. 4. She was introduced by Dr. 
Flint M. Bissell, who has cooperated with 
her in that area. 

Rev. Leslie Nichols presided, and Rev. 
Harold I. Merrill spoke the minutes, or 
as much as he could remember of them. 

Miss Delehanty is a charming, tactful, 
young woman, a college girl, with ten 
years’ experience in social work. She 
expressed appreciation of the relief given 
by public agencies, but described in detail 
the effective work that can be done by 
private agencies which have time to listen 
attentively to the stories of the poor. 

“Tn 1928, when I began work,” she said, 
“T felt that I knew about poverty, but in 
fact I knew nothing about it. The poor, as 
we call them, differ widely from the poor 
of ten years ago. There are many of aristo- 
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cratic bearing today—many who have 
been independent.” 

Referring to cooperation with ministers, 
she paid high tribute to Dr. Bissell. Obvi- 
ously she does not always get this coopera- 
tion, but she only hinted at this. And only 
by inference could we get her opinion of 
the harm done by churches in aiding the 
professionals and humbugs and in failing 
to see through to the end the really pa- 
thetic cases that they take up. 

The Boston Family Welfare Society 
cooperates with Simmons, Andover-New- 
ton, Tufts, Wellesley, Radcliffe, Smith, the 
Episcopal Seminary, and other colleges 
and theological schools. Students do work 
for the Family Welfare Society and there 
receive part of their training. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Edward L. Israel is rabbi of Har Sinai 
Congregation, Baltimore, Md. He has 
been chairman of the Commission of Social 
Justice of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis since 1927, and is an 
officer of the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians. 

Mrs. Dorothy Walton Binder is an 
experienced journalist and world traveler, 
well equipped for sociological observation. 
With her husband, Carroll Binder of the 
Chicago Daily News, and former head of 
the London Bureau of the News, she has 
' just visited Japan, China and Manchuria, 
and made interesting surveys. 

Isabel Adams is a senior in the College 
of Letters and Science, University of 
Illinois. 

Dr. A. Gertrude Earle is a Universalist 
minister. She was formerly executive 
director of the General Sunday School 
Ass ciation, and has been for several years 
editor of the Sunday School Helper. 

Clarence S. Wilkinson is superintendent 
of the church school in the Universalist 
church in Beverly, Mass. 

' Edna MacDonoughis executive secretary 
of the International Friendship League. 

N.W. Lovely is minister of the Unitarian 
church in Franklin, N. H. 

Rey. A. Ritchie Low, formerly minister 
of the United Church at Colchester, Vt., 
is now settled at Johnson, Vt. 

* * 
A NOTE FROM JAPAN 
Dear Friends: 

Such an abundance of Christmas love 
and fellowship as came pouring in this 
year, in the form of cards, handkerchiefs, 
calendars, letters, and other remembrances! 
I wish I had the time and postage to thank 
each sender personally. Many of you I 
shall meet when I am in America on fur- 
lough this year, and then I can say what 
I would like to write now. 

This year after I had read all my cards 
and enjoyed them myself, I put them in 
a big basket and placed it near the ‘‘to- 
konoma” in our little Japanese house, 
where my gifts were arranged. When child- 
guests came to call, each had the oppor- 


tunity to choose the card he liked best to 
take home. I found many of the mothers 
quite eager to have one, too. 
Therefore, you see, your cards are giving 
joy not only to me, but to many. 
Ruth G. Downing. ° 


eer 


ANNIVERSARY IN FRANKLIN, 
MASS. 


A large congregation attended Grace 
Universalist Church (Franklin, Mass.), 
yesterday (Feb. 3), to observe the thirtieth 
anniversary of Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
whose pastorate began in February, 
1905. Special music was furnished by 
Helen Cowell, violinist, and Mrs. Harold 
Fales, ’cellist. Mr. Dietz gave the solo, 
“‘Remember Now Thy Creator in the Days 
of Thy Youth.” The pulpit was decorated 
with calla lilies and pink carnations. They 
were given in recognition of the service of 
Grace Church to the people of Franklin 
during the years of its existence. 

Dr. Marvin took for his text 2 Tim. 
4 : 22, “Grace be with you.”” The topic was 
“The Name Beautiful—Grace Church.” 

Declaring that the text was from one of 
St. Paul’s letters, the speaker lamented 
that letter-writing had become a lost art 
today. We get others now to write our 
letters for us. Then we sign them with a 
rubber stamp. The great letter writers 
have been few, excepting Goethe and 
Schiller, Carlyle and Emerson, and the 
Brownings. Dr. Marvin said in part: 

“St. Paul is to be remembered as a great 
letter writer. Those were wonderful letters 
he wrote to the Romans, Corinthians and 
the Hebrews. They were filled with refer- 
ences to God and Jesus and the ideals of 
religion. Hspecially tender and solicitous 
were his letters to Titus and Philemon and 
the young Timothy, who were doing good 
work as missionaries and ministers. We 
use conventional phrases to end our letters, 
‘yours truly, yours cordially, yours sin- 
cerely.’ Paul goes us one better. He fre- 
quently ended his letters by a fine use of 
the word Grace: ‘the Grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all.’ He gave them 
the blessing of Jesus in the gift of his 
Grace. 

“The word ‘Grace’ is a beautiful one, 
both in sound and in content. It is a 
pleasant name when given to a girl. It is 
better, when applied to a church. When 
you hear the name Grace Church, you feel 
the Grace of God and of Jesus should dwell 
in that church. When at last we are in a 
state of grace, we are saved. The Grace of 
God and Jesus is in us then. To be in grace 
is to be in the favor of God and man. 

“I am glad to have been the pastor of a 
church called Grace these thirty years. We 
have had our victories and defeats, joys and 
sorrows. It has all been very pleasant but 
for one thing, we have left behind us too 
many graves as we have journeyed to- 
gether along life’s way. Our losses have 
been many, especially of late. Gone are 
the great and good. And yet not gone. I 


like to feel they still meet with us to pray 
and worship, that there is one unbroken 
family on earth and in heaven. 

“This church will go on. We have a 
glorious company of youth to come along 
and take our places. The church universal 
has suffered in the depression, but not so 
much as other institutions. One out of six 
banks has failed, one of forty-five hospitals 
has closed. One out of every twenty-two 
business and industrial concerns has been 
forced to discontinue. But only one church 
out of every 2,500 has been obliged to give 
up. These figures indicate the church is a 
going institution. 

“So as we close together another chapter 
in the Book of Life, I close this sermon with 
the benediction with which St. Paul closed 
his letters, ‘The Grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all.’’’—Woonsocket 
Call. 

BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


nee 
THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT’S 
ENGAGEMENTS 


Feb. 20. Everett, Mass., monthly supper 
and meeting. 


* * 


SHINN FOUNDERS’ MEMORIAL 


FUND 
Previously reported............. _. $29.00 
Miss MJ. Miarshallaes eee 2.00 
Total. j:.ccxhe aaa neater ieee oes $31.00 


Alvar W. Polk, Treasurer. 
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FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY MEN’S 
CLUB 


In Malden, Mass., the First Parish 
Church (Universalist) stands in a prominent 
position in a fork of two main roads, and 
stands high in the community. Therefore, 
the fortieth anniversary of the Men’s Club 
of the church attracted community atten- 
tion and brought out 150 men for the 
anniversary dinner. The Malden Hvening 
News put its well-written story of the 
dinner on the front page and published 
pictures of William S. Cooper, president 
of the club, and Dr. Daniel W. Rounds, 
toastmaster of the banquet. The editor 
of the Leader, the president of the Malden 
Ministers’ Association, Rev. Richard Gil- 
more Douglas, and the pastor of the church, 
Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, spoke at the 
dinner. Mr. Douglas, a Congregational 
minister, delivered a thoughtful and inter- 
esting address on ‘‘Self-Reliance.”’ 

A striking thing about the dinner was 
the obvious devotion of the men to their 
minister. This was reflected in the refer- 
ence in the News to Mr. Brooks’ address. 
It is as follows: 

“Rey. Seth R. Brooks was introduced by 
Dr. Rounds as one of the most brilliant 
speakers in Massachusetts; and he did not 
disappoint his audience in the least. In his 
opening remarks he marveled at the pa- 
tience of the members of the club who had 
heard him speak on so many occasions. 
After a few witty stories he sent home a 
stirring address on ‘Are the Defeatists 
Right?’ He did not think that the country 
and the world were going all to the bad, 
although signs did point in that direction, 
but emphasized his leading thought that 
Truth and Right have the universe to 
start out with. Then he went on to explain 
how man can sacrifice willingly and know 
that he is doing it, and added that while 
in some instances men almost hate to 
sacrifice yet they admire the spirit that 
makes them do it. The third point was 
that there is something about life and love 
that cannot be explained and neither can it 
be explained away. He illustrated his 


points with many stories, several out of his 
own personal experience.” 

The committee in charge was: Harry B. 
Copeland, chairman; R. C. Batting, F. C. 
Bell, G. H. Buckminster, I. H. Holbrook, 
C. F. Hunnewell, A. A. Moulton, F. H. 
Ward, A. T. Winston, W. S. Cooper and 
A. W. Swenson. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. ‘Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rey. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

* * 


FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE OF ALABAMA 
The Fellowship Committee of the Alabama Uni- 
versalist Convention has called for the ordination 
of J. Mitchell Pilcher of Laurel, Miss., in Camp Hill, 
Ala., Sunday, Feb. 24, 1935. 
H. T. Crumpton, Superintendent. 
fee 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 


Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 
Apr. 21. Taster. 


May 5. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 
May 26. Memorial Sunday. 
June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


dollar in size. 


daily offering. 


| Lenten Self ae Offering 3 Envelope | 


In Colors 


A protected slot envelope made of strong paper 
admitting coins of various denominations up to a half- 


The days in the season of Lent are printed on these 
envelopes and spaces are provided for checking the 


Size, 5 1-2 x 3 1-4 inches 


2 ae Price, $1.50 per hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principa). 
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Crackling 

Having just received a bill from his 
tailor dated July, 1929, and marked, 
“Please remit by return, 51st notice,” Bill 
Stoney replied: 

“Dear Sir: I do not remember ordering a 
suit such as you mention. If I did order it, 
you certainly never made it for me. If you 
did make it for me, I never got it. Further- 
more, if I got it, I must have paid for it. 
And if I didn’t, I can’t.”’—Toronto Globe. 

ak 

Little Rosalie, a first-grader, walking 
with her mother, spoke to a small boy. 

“His name is Jimmy and he is in my 
grade,” she explained. 

“What is the little boy’s last name?”’ her 
mother asked. 

“His whole name,” said Rosalie, “‘is 
Jimmy Sitdown—that’s what the teacher 
calls him.’”’—Christian Advocaie. 

An elderly farmer drove into town one 
day and hitched his team to a telegraph 
post. 

“Here,”’ exclaimed the burly policeman, 
“vou can’t hitch there!” 

“Can’t, eh!’ shouted the irate farmer. 
“Well, why have you got a sign up, ‘Fine 
for hitching?’ ””—EH xchange. 

* * 


First Burglar: ‘‘I need eye-glasses.”’ 

Second Ditto: ““What makes you think 
Sone 
First Burglar: ““Well, I was twirling the 
knobs of a safe and a dance-orchestra began 
to play.” —Boston Evening Transcript. 

x x 

Mother: “Why, Johnny, what have you 
done with all your money? Your money- 
box is empty!” 

Johnny: “‘Well, mother, yesterday was 
a rainy day, so I spent it.”,—Hxchange. 

* * 

“T am thankful for the great interna- 
tional problems,” said Hi Ho, the sage of 
Chinatown. ‘‘They help me to keep my 
mind off of cross-word puzzles.”—Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 

* * 

Grace was being said before meals and 
it was Helen’s turn this time. She ended 
the prayer with “We thank Thee, Lord, 
for this terrible spinach.””—Excelsior Spring, 
Mo., Standard. 

Another way to keep cookies and 
doughnuts safe from juvenile hands is to 
lock them in the pantry and hide the key 
under the soap on the washstand.— 
Hachange. 

* * 

Winifred: “Did you reach the end of that 
new book you were reading?” 

Wilfred: “No; but I loaned it to a friend 
and that finished it.”—xchange. 

News Item: One man ig knocked down 
by an automobile every ten minutes in 
Chicago. One would think it would wear 
him out.—Ezchange. 


“WELE: BUILT CHILDREN 
ARE BETTER THAN 
REBUILT ADULTS.” 


THAT IS WHY 


we keep everlastingly at the task of improving 
leadership and program in Universalist church 
schools. Each year an increasing number of 
officers and teachers look to us for guidance. 
And the services we render are numerous and 


varied. 


Still we are not satisfied. 


Why? Because many things we are asked 
to do we cannot do, for lack of funds. More 
institutes, more field work, new literature for 
teachers—it is not easy to say no to these re- 
quests. The minute income equals opportunity 


we shall set to work fulfilling them. 


Your contribution will help bring this to 


pass. Send to 


THE GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
of the UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
16 Beacon Street a a a Bostcn, Mass. 


Se 


